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By Henry A. Wallace 


MY MISSION TO 


Former Vice-President describes 1944 visit to Chiang and his reports 


HE New LEADER has asked me 
5 comment on Mr. Dallin’s arti- 
cle which appeared in the October 
22 issue entitled, “Henry Wallace and 
Chinese Communism.” 

First, it should be made clear that 
I went to China in 1944 because 
Roosevelt urged that the military sit- 
uation was very bad and he wanted 
me to tell Chiang that surely all (and 
he underlined all repeatedly and in 
many different ways) the Chinese 
should be more interested in fighting 
the Japanese than in fighting each 
other. Roosevelt wanted Chiang to 
know that in his (Roosevelt’s) capa- 
city as friend of all the Chinese peo- 
ple, he would be glad to be called 
on to straighten matters out so that 
both sides would fight a common 
enemy. Roosevelt wanted pending 
issues between Russia and China 
settled before the war came to an 
end, because he feared China might 
fall too much under Russia’s influ- 
ence in case of postwar disagreement. 
Roosevelt had gotten this view from 
Isaiah Bowman, the geographer from 
Johns Hopkins in whose judgment he 
had great confidence. Roosevelt 
wanted Chiang to know that he had 
an assurance from Stalin that Russia 
would respect the territorial integrity 
of China after the war but that Rus- 
sia wanted Dairen with free access 
to it by railroad. Apparently, Roose- 
velt had an agreement with Stalin. 
(It appeared later that Chiang knew 
about this before my trip.) 

Roosevelt, by asking me first to see 
Stimson and Marshall, made it clear 
that the purpose of my trip was 
chiefly military. He did not want the 





When former Vice-President Henry A. Wallace received President Truman’s 
permission recently to publish certain hitherto secret documents concerning 
his 1944 mission to China, this surprising data only added further to the 
most complicated problem of U. S. diplomacy—its record in the Far East, 
Mr. Wallace contended that his information proved that he had followed an 
anti-Communist policy in China. David J. Dallin, in his column for October 
22, contended the opposite. In response to a request for a full statement of 
his views, Mr. Wallace sent us the statement printed on these pages. This 
is followed, on pages 4 and 5, by an analysis of the Wallace trip by Mr. Dallin. 





Far Eastern boat to be rocking dan- 
gerously while the Normandy beach 
landing was taking place. I received 
no instructions from Roosevelt to see 
the Chinese Communists or to suggest 
a coalition government. Nor did I 
do either one. 

I will leave it to Mr. Dallin and 
Mr. Budenz to fight it out among 
themselves as to whether Stalin in 
1944 was for or against Chiang. 
Budenz says “against.” Dallin says 
“Sor.” 

One thing I know, and that is that 
if Roosevelt had accepted my recom- 
mendations and acted on them 
promptly, the Chiang Government 
would have been greatly strengthened. 
Dallin says this is exactly what Sta- 
lin wanted because that is what Stalin 
said to Harriman in the spring of 
1944. This argument, as Dallin pur- 
sues it, degenerates into complete 
absurdity, because under it anyone 
who believed in all-out effort against 
the Germans and Japanese in 1944 
became a pro-Communist simply be- 
cause Stalin was as eager to end 
the war as we were. Under this defi- 
nition, 99 per cent of the Americans 
were pro-Communist in 1944. The 
syllogism is: 

Stalin is a Communist. 


We in the U. S. in 1944 believed 
in all-out war against the Axis just 
as Stalin did. 

Therefore, we in the U.S.A. were 
and are Communists. 

Dallin makes much of the fact that 
John Carter Vincent in the [1949 
State Department] White Paper re- 
ports me as saying to Chiang that 
the American Communists in 1944 
were patriotic Americans. This came 
up when Senator Knowland was ques- 
tioning Dean Acheson on June 4, 
1951. As a result, I wired Senator 
Knowland and the wire appears on 
page 17 of the June 6 issue of the 
New York Times. In the wire, | 
said: 


“What I actually said was that 
the American Communists were 
going all-out to support the war 
effort in the U. S. against Ger- 
many and Japan and I could see 
no reason why the Chinese Com- 
munists should not be as eager 
to defeat the Japanese as_ the 
American Communists. . . . For 
your information, I may say that 
neither Roosevelt nor I had any 
illusions as to what the American 
Communists stood for from Aug- 
ust 1939 to June 22, 1941. Both 
of us (Roosevelt and I) stood 
for help to Finland during that 
period... .” 
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CHINA 


to President Roosevelt 


My 1944 reports to Roosevelt are 
now on the record and they will stand 
up well in the eyes of history. The 
American and Chinese generals whose 
names I mentioned have turned out 
well. My recommendations, if fol- 
lowed, would have greatly strengthen- 
ed Chiang not merely against Japan 
but also internally. Nowhere in my 
reports to Roosevelt or in my pam- 
phlet, “Our Job in the Pacific,” do 
| recommend American arms for the 
Chinese Communists or a coalition 
government with them. The coali- 
tion I suggested was not a coalition 
with the Chinese Communists but a 
coalition recruited from within the 
area controlled by the Chungking 
Government, consisting, as I put it, of 


“progressive banking and commer- 
cial leaders of the K[uomintang] 
P[arty]-Chen type, with a’ compe- 
tent understanding both of their own 
country and of the contemporary 
Western world; the large group of 
Western-trained men whose outlook is 
not limited to the perpetuation of the 
old landlord-dominated rural society 
of China; and the considerable group 
of generals and other officers who are 
neither subservient to the landlords 
nor afraid of the peasantry.” 


Generals of this type are named 
in the earlier part of the report—Gen- 
erals Chen Cheng, Chang Fa-Kwei 
and Pai Chung-hsi. It is significant 
that, in the years which have passed 
since then, not a single one of them 
has deserted to the Communist cause. 
Indeed, General Chen Cheng is now 
Prime Minister of the Nationalist 
Government on Formosa. My inten- 
tion was to urge American support 
for a return to power of the more 
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WALLACE AND THE CHIANGS: 


modern-minded, pro-American Na- 
tionalist leaders whose loss of power 
had been so much deplored by Am- 
bassador Gauss during my talks with 
him in Chungking. 

Dallin’s whole thesis is that Vin- 
cent and I took orders via Averell 
Harriman (then our Ambassador 
to Russia) from Stalin, and passed 
these orders on to thé American Em- 
bassy in Chungking, which thereupon 
followed the Stalin line, causing 
Chiang’s fall and the loss of Ameri- 
can lives in Korea. It is impossible 
to find words strong enough to char- 
acterize such distortion and character 
assassination. I was carrying out 
Roosevelt’s orders, not Stalin’s. Am- 
bassador Gauss had more effect on 
me by far than I on him. My reports 
to Roosevelt embody his ideas. They 
were factual and sound, and designed 
to strengthen Chiang. The suggestion 
for replacing Stilwell came to me 
from Chiang, not Stalin. 

The Editor of THe New LEADER 
asks for my suggestions for the 
future. Very briefly, the immediate 
problem is to bring the Korean war 





‘HOW MUCH OUR LEADERSHIP MEANS' 


to such a conclusion that all Asia 
will know that the Chinese-Russian 
aggression in Korea was completely 
checked. Second, we must at once, 
on the cessation of hostilities, demon- 
strate that we are even more skillful 
in fostering plows and fertilizers in 
Korea for the welfare of the farmer 
than the use of guns and TNT. We 
must make the word “liberation” 
stand for construction and hope, in- 
stead of the destruction and fear 
which Communist “liberation” en- 
We in the U. S. have never 
had anything against China and it 
was a profound shock when China 
attacked our troops in Korea last 
year. When we have established a 
firm line across the Korean penin- 
sula, we shall, I trust, demonstrate in 
Korea how much more our leadership 
means to the Common Man of Asia 
than does the Communist leadership. 
Once we have made a’ success of this, 
we can consider the next step. The 
fundamental problem of our age is 
to furnish the Common Man with 
constructive, not destructive, leader- 
ship. 


tails. 











The Meaning of Wallace's Trip 


His proposal to oust Stilwell, says Mr. Dallin, did not anger Stalin 


By David J. Dallin 


D ISCUSSION of American policy 
in China during World War II 


is important, because it reveals the 
roots of the current Far Eastern con- 
flict. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, had it not been for our Govern- 
ment’s appalling wartime misconcep- 
tions and blunders on China, Stalin 
would not now be in possession of 
half of Asia and American soldiers 
would not be fighting and dying on a 
strange, distant peninsula. 

Henry Wallace’s mission to the 
Far East was a part of these miscon- 
ceptions and blunders. What he says 
now about the purpose of his official 
visit to China is neither complete 
nor exact. 

It was during the Teheran Con- 
ference, in November-December 1943, 
that Stalin made a definite promise 
to enter the war against Japan after 
the close of hostilities in Europe. In 
so doing, he drove a hard bargain, 
exacting a pledge from his allies 
(and, through them, from China) 
that certain privileges and territories 
would be granted him in Manchuria 
to meet Russia’s need for “warm- 
water ports in the Far East” (mean- 
ing Dairen, which was connected with 
Siberia by a railway that actually 
dominated the whole of Manchuria). 

It was now up to the United States 
to prepare the way politically for 
Soviet inclusion in the Far Eastern 
alliance based on the U.S., Britain 
and China. The task was to sell Stalin 
to Chiang, to convince the latter that 
an alliance with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Soviet troops on Chinese soil, 
Soviet military occupation of Man- 
churia, and permanent Soviet control 
of Chinese ports would not be harm- 
ful to China’s interests and could be 








THE WALLACE MISSION made headlines again when sworn testimony before a Senate 
committee named Wallace’s traveling companions, John Carter Vincent (left) and Owen 
Lattimore, as Communists. Defenders of the pair then produced the Wallace reports as 
evidence that they were non-Communist, and that testimony against them was perjured. 


accepted by the Chungking regime. 

Ambassador Harriman had occa- 
sion more than once to discuss Far 
Eastern affairs with Stalin. I know of 
three such conversations prior to 
Wallace’s trip to China, and there 
were probably others. The first took 
place in August 1942, when Stalin 
stated that the defeat of Japan was 
“essential to Soviet interests.” In 
February 1944, after Teheran, there 
was a second talk. The third came on 
June 10, 1944, when the Wallace-Vin- 
cent group was on its way to visit 
Siberia and China. Following this dis- 
cussion, Harriman flew to Tashkent, 
in Central Asia, to confer with the 
Wallace party before they went on to 
Chungking. He reported that the 
Soviet dictator had expressed agree- 
ment with a policy of supporting 
Chiang Kai-shek during the war, but 
that he favored an accord between 
the Kuomintang Government and the 


Communist forces of Mao Tse-tung. 

It is the transcript of this last 
Harriman-Stalin conversation that I 
had in view in my previous article 
and the publication of which must be 
demanded of Wallace and the State 
Department. There is no reason why 
it should be withheld. 

When this document is published, 
it will reveal Stalin pledging to ob- 
serve the integrity of China and all 
his other neighbors, and disavowing 
any Soviet territorial claims. And in 
comparing Stalin’s deceitful promises 
with the statements Wallace made to 
Chiang a week or two later, we will 
find the Vice-President of the United 
States astonishingly lending his sup- 
port to every absurd lie which Stalin 
employed to further his goals in the 
Far East. Wallace calls this a “dis- 
tortion” on my part, and contends he 
was carrying out “Roosevelt’s orders, 
not Stalin’s.” It is true that Roose- 
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yelt’s misconceptions about Stalin’s 
aims and faith in his integrity were 
great, but Wallace and Vincent went 
far beyond their instructions and 
made themselves ridiculous. 

Wallace minimized Stalin’s pro- 
gram for the Far East, presenting 
it to Chiang as reasonable and mod- 
est. He took exception to Chiang’s 
condemnation of the Chinese Com- 
munists, not only stressing the “patri- 
otic attitude” of the American Com- 
munist party, but offering the 
devastating argument that “the Third 
International has been dissolved.” 
Even in the abbreviated version pub- 
lished in the White Paper, this part 
of the Wallace-Vincent conversation 
with Chiang is depressing: The then 
U.S. Vice-President, and the Chief 
of the State Department’s Far Eastern 
Division, appear as stubborn, but not 
very well-informed defenders of the 
Chinese Communists and advocates 
of a Chiang-Mao coalition. 

As evidence of his ability to op- 
pose Stalin and pursue a really inde- 
pendent line, Wallace recently pub- 
lished his message to President 
Roosevelt from Chungking, in which 
he recommended the removal of the 
pro-Communist General Joseph Stil- 
well and his replacement by General 
Albert Wedemeyer. Actually, how- 
ever, Stilwell’s policies were not in 
accord with the current Soviet line 
on China. As I said in my earlier 
article, had Stalin been asked, he 
doubtless would have recommended 
Stilwell’s immediate removal from 
the Chinese theater of war. 

Neither on the eve of nor during 
the war did Stalin supply arms to the 
Chinese Communists, nor did he 
urge delivery of American arms to 
them. However, there were some 
Americans, among whom General 
Stilwell was the most important, who 
recommended shifting U.S. support 
to the Communist side in China. It 
was not until after Japan’s surrend- 
er, in mid-August 1945, that Soviet 
commanders started to help rearm the 
Chinese Communists by throwing 
open the huge Japanese arsenals in 
Manchuria to them. So long as a real 
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Japanese menace to Soviet security 
existed, Stalin had to cooperate with 
America and Britain, and leave the 
Communist issue on the shelf. 

The essence of “Stalinism” is the 
overriding role of the Soviet Union 
in the world Communist movement. 
World Communism can survive the 
destruction of any of the non-Rus- 
sian Communist parties, but the 
overthrow of Communism in Russia 
would probably deal it a fatal blow. 
Salus Russiae suprema lex—Russia 
comes first; the others are expend- 
able. 

The Chinese Communist party was 
thoroughly aware of and faithful to 
this principle, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, its disciplined obedience to 
Stalin’s precepts has been exemplary. 
It never protested against Soviet 
arming of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
at a time when the Communist armies 
were no more than a poorly-equipped 
guerrilla force. 

Stilwell was a general of the kind 
Hitler referred to disparagingly as 
“politisierende Generale”—military 
leaders who pursue their own political 
aims, even when they run counter to 
official Government policy. Stalin 
holds this type in equally low esteem, 
as witness the fate of the flower of 
the Red Army’s generals when their 
“deviation” from Stalinist policy be- 
came known. Stilwell’s removal by 
Roosevelt on Wallace’s recommenda- 
tion, though intended to placate 
Chiang Kai-shek, was not in conflict 
with the basic philosophy of the lead- 
er of world Communism. 

Wallace is trying to stir up a con- 
troversy between Louis Budenz and 
myself on the China issue. However, 
he is going about it awkwardly. 
Budenz has extensive personal know- 
ledge of the Communist party of the 
United States. The nature of my 
field, however, is such that I must 
base my statements on facts and 
documents whose authenticity is be- 
yond question. 

Though the American Communists 
criticized Chiang Kai-shek, they did 
not, to my knowledge, advocate his 
overthrow during the war. At that 


time, the Moscow line was coalition, 
not rebellion. After Tito was recog- 
nized by the Big Three and concluded 
a coalition with Subasich, a repre- 
sentative of the Yugoslav exile gov- 
ernment in London, the Soviet press 
held Yugoslavia up as a universal 
model; China, in particular, was to 
follow the Yugoslav example. For a 
long time, people like Henry Wallace 
failed to recognize the real meaning 
of the coalition policy so fervently 
promoted by Soviet propaganda. 

It is needless for Wallace to drag 
Harriman’s and Roosevelt’s names in- 
to the controversy or to hide behind 
their backs. Harriman’s critical atti- 
tude toward the Kremlin was well 
known, and he was only performing 
his official duty when he acted as 
intermediary. Nor can Roosevelt be 
made responsible for the far-reaching 
concessions to Stalin’s philosophy 
and policies which have marked 
Wallace’s career since 1941. 

It was Wallace who publicly 
praised Stalin’s “economic democ- 
racy,” who proclaimed that Soviet 
Russia “has gone farther than any 
other nation in practicing ethnic de- 
mocracy,” who overlooked the slave- 
labor camps in Siberia, who protest- 
ed against American rearmament, 
who was praised repeatedly in the 
Soviet press and who, in turn, ac- 
cording to the newspaper reports, 
“blushed with happiness” when he 
received a wire from Stalin hypo- 
critically accepting his proposals for 
ending the cold war. 

Many public figures in the West 
flirted with Stalinism during and 
after the war, but few went, as did 
Wallace, beyond the limits of de- 
cency and self-respect. 

It is human to make mistakes. It 
is unworthy, however, to refuse to 
admit them and to falsify history to 
that end. Such methods should be left 
to Stalin. 
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—Wide World Photo 


SAMUEL SHEPHERD (left) IS DEAD, WALTER LEE IRVIN IS WOUNDED 


Death in Lake County 


N Tuespay, November 6, in 

Lake County, Florida, a law en- 
forcement officer killed one Negro 
youth and critically wounded an- 
other while the two, manacled and 
in prison garb, were in his charge. 
On Thursday, November 8, in Paris, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister told the 
United Nations: “This is what human 
rights mean in the United States of 
America.” Within forty-eight hours, 
an event in a backwoods county in 
the South had attained international 
notoriety. 

Samuel Shepherd was killed at 
age twenty-three, and Walter Lee 
Irvin, of the same age, was shot in 
the chest by Sheriff Willis McCall as 
he was transporting them, so they 
thought, to a happier destination. 
That is, to Tavares, seat of Lake 
County, where they were to have 


By Terence McCarthy 


been tried again on a charge they 
had been convicted upon two years 
before—of having raped a white 
woman whose name, Norma Padgett, 
has almost been forgotten. The con- 
viction was set aside by the unani- 
mous opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Justice Jackson, concurring, 
stated that the Florida press had so 
inflamed opinion against the accused 
that a fair trial was impossible. 
Shepherd and Irvin never reached 
Tavares. A third youngster, Ernest 
Thomas, never had any trial at all, 
for he was killed by a posse shortly 
after the alleged rape. Still a fourth, 
Charles Greenlee, a child of sixteen 
at the time, is serving a life sentence. 
Thus the fate of the principals in the 
Groveland Case, which THE New 


LEADER drew to the nation’s attention 
on August 13, 1949. 

In the eyes of the world, America 
probably stands irrevocably con: 
demned for what has already hap- 
pened in Groveland. There is nothing 
that Lake County, or Florida, or the 
U.S.A. can do to alter the evil im 
pression that that has made. But 
Americans owe it to their collective 
conscience—and certainly to the 
hope for a different future—to un 
earth the truth behind the latest 
Groveland tragedy. 

Specifically, one pertinent question 
must be answered: Did Sherif 
McCall attempt deliberately to murd- 
er his charges—or was he forced to 
defend himself from attack? 

A just-concluded coroner’s inquest 
has exonerated McCall with this 
finding: “The said shooting was justi- 
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fiable by reason that McCall was act- 
ing in line of duty and in defense of 
his own life.” But was he? What do 
the facts relate? 

I have just returned from nearly a 
week’s stay in Lake County. I went 
there, as I have done on two previous 
occasions, to make an on-the-spot re- 
port for THE New Leaper. And I 
uncovered a number of vital factors 
that have hitherto been largely 
ignored. 

On arriving in Florida, I went im- 
mediately to the St. Petersburg 
Times, whose series of articles on 
Groveland in April 1950 were a 
model of fairness and objectivity 
unique in the South. I paid the Times 
a visit because I wanted first to 
know whether Irvin had yet made a 
statement giving his version of the 
shooting. McCall had already made 
public the story that Shepherd and 
Irvin had attacked him while he 
stopped to fix a flat tire. The answer 
I received from the Times was that 
Irvin had been too badly injured to 
speak. 

The next step was clear. Were 
there any eyewitnesses? I soon dis- 
covered that no one had seen the 
shooting. It had taken place on a 
road which, as one newspaperman 
put it, could not have been more 
isolated. No houses overlook the 
scene. A winding road made the 
shooting site invisible from a hun- 
dred yards away. The incident had 
occurred in the dead of an almost 
moonless night. There could there- 
fore be no witnesses other than Mc- 
Call, the gun-wielder, and Irvin, the 
surviving victim. I found myself left 
with two primary tasks—to get 
Irvin’s story, and to study the death- 
scene. 

I visited Irvin’s parents in their 
shack in Groveland’s Negro quarter. 
His mother, I thought, would cer- 
tainly have seen and talked to her 
son. But sheriff’s deputies, she told 
me, had barred both her and her 
husband from the hospital where 
Walter was, so neither had the 
slightest idea of what had actually 
happened. Her son, perhaps, lay 
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dying and she was not permitted to 
see him! 

It was Wednesday, November 7, 
the day after the’ shooting. Had the 
authorities been prompted by con- 
cern for Irvin’s condition in refusing 
him visitors? Two facts dispelled this 
possibility. First, the NAACP at- 
torneys representing Irvin had ascer- 
tained from the doctor that Irvin 
was in shape to talk. (Yet they were 
not admitted until they complained 
to Judge Futch, who said there was 
no legal bar.) Second, at the inquest, 
much later, County Judge W. T. 
Hall, acting as coroner, tried to lead 
Irvin into confessing that he had 
spoken to people on Wednesday— 
the very day his parents were denied 
entry to him—and that he had been 
physically able to do so. 

Irvin’s parents were so much in the 
dark that Mr. Irvin, out of earshot 
of his wife, said to me: 


“Please give me a truthful an- 
swer to what I’m going to ask. If 
my boy has to appear to give evi- 
dence against Mr. McCall, do you 
think they will kill us? Will they 
kill my other children? Should I 
take them away from here? You 
know, we didn’t move like Mr. 
Shepherd [Sammy’s father] did— 
because they didn’t tell me, like 
they told him, that we weren’t to 
come back to live here [after 
Negro property had been burned 
and looted following the alleged 
rape]. Do you think it’s safe for 
us here now?” 

To Mr. Irvin’s questions there 
could be no truthful answer. 

Since, up until this time, young 
Irvin had not made any statement, I 
decided to go on to step three: in- 
vestigate the scene of the shooting. 
I was accompanied here by Darwin 
Deen, member of the Workers De- 
fense League, who brought along 
a camera. Our findings were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Sheriff McCall started out from 
the state prison at Raiford, using the 
well-traveled federal highway, Route 
441. At Weirsdale, just north of Lake 
County, he left Route 441. He 
turned, instead, onto a circuitous 
secondary county road that, accord- 


ing to a Shell Oil map of Florida, 
would take longer to cover. More- 
over, the Sheriff changed his route at 
night, when travel by car, even for 
one familiar with the way, must 
necessarily be slower and more dan- 
gerous than on a wide through- 
highway in first-class condition. 

We retraced McCall’s path, and 
were convinced that, unless he had 
some ulterior motive, he had done a 
needless thing. Our impression was 
reinforced by another fact: The 
shooting had occurred about two 
miles inside the Lake County line, 
very soon after the change from 
Route 441 to the county road. McCall 
was now, of course, in the area of his 
jurisdiction as sheriff, yet not so far 
within it as to risk detection. A 
couple of miles further would have 
taken him through the town of 
Umatilla, where he would have at- 
tracted attention. Had the presence of 
the prisoners become known, they 
would probably have been followed 
—in this part of Florida, at any rate 
—by a cavalcade. If McCall had 
planned to murder the boys, he had 
selected the ideal location. 

2. The physical nature of the site 
casts serious doubt upon crucial de- 
tails of McCall’s story. He claimed 
that Shepherd, who was permitted to 
leave the car to relieve himself, at- 
tacked him with a flashlight left lying 
on the front seat (where all three 
had sat). McCall said that then he 
was forced down onto one knee and 
pressed against the left front fender 
of the car. But, if this were true, Mc- 
Call would have had to be on the op- 
posite side of the door, near the 
front, with the door between himself 
and the boys; the latter could not 
have attacked him through the door. 

On the other hand, if all three 
were on the same side as the door, a 
shot at such close quarters would 
have sent Shepherd and Irvin into 
the ditch. We measured the distance 
from the car to the edge of the ditch, 
and it totaled only eight feet. The car 
door, when open, measures almost 
four feet from post to edge. Two 
free men might have rounded this 
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as it opened and hurled the Sheriff 
to his knees. But two handcuffed 
men could scarcely have maneuvered 
the distance—unless one were stand- 
ing in the ditch or on its brink. 

3. Had Shepherd or Irvin been in 
the latter position, their bodies 
would not have fallen where they did 
after the shooting (see cut). Shep- 
herd’s feet, it should be noted, are 
within approximately eighteen inches 
of the car and point toward the rear 
door. If, as McCall contended, the 
alleged attack upon him and his 
fire happened almost simultaneously, 
Shepherd—assuming he were on the 
ditch’s edge—would either have 
fallen backward into the ditch, or, 
if his had been a freakish fall for- 
ward, his face (not his feet) would 
have pointed toward the car. 

According to Walter Irvin’s state- 
ment, given out later through local 
officials, McCall stopped the car twice 
to check his tires after noticing a 
shimmy in his steering wheel. The 
second time, Irvin states, 


“, . + he said, ‘You SOBs get 


out and get this tire fixed,’ and I 
did not see any tires in back, but 
we had to obey because he was the 
Sheriff, and so we went to get out, 
and Shepherd had taken his foot 
and put it out of the car, and was 
getting out, and I can’t say just 
how quick it was, but he shot him, 
and it was quick enough, and he 
turned, the Sheriff did, and he 
had a pistol and shot him right 
quick, and then right quick he shot 
me... right here [indicating right 
upper chest] and he come on 
when he shot me, he grabbed me 
somewhere by my clothes, and 
snatched me . . . and Sammy, too, 
he snatched both of us and threw 
both of us on the ground, and then 
I did not say anything. I didn’t 
say nothing, so after he snatched 
me, he shot me again, in the 
shoulder, and I still didn’t say 
anything all the time, and I knew 
that I was not dead, and so I 
heard him say, ‘I got rid of them, 
killed the SOBs. .. .’” 


At the inquest, Judge Hall made a 
big to-do about McCall’s punctured 
tire, displaying it in such a position 
that one could not fail to see a bright 
and shining nailhead protruding. 


Then followed this sort of question- 
ing: 

Judge Hall: “1 ask you to examine 
the nail closely and tell me whether 
it is worn from having been driven 
on.” 

Sheriff McCall: “Yes.” 

Judge Hall: “1 ask each member 
of the jury to step up and look at it 
closely.” 

The jury complied. 

No witness gave evidence as to 
when and by whom the nail was first 
seen. Yet this point is pivotal. There 
is no doubt that the tire had been 
punctured by a nail. However, if 
murder had been planned, a_ nail 
could have been forced into the tire 
either before or after the act. Irvin 
insists that McCall stopped the car 
twice, once immediately after cross- 
ing into Lake County, and again 
when the incident happened. McCall 
claims he stopped only once, when 
the “attack” occurred. If Irvin is to 
be believed, it follows that McCall 
must have inserted a nail into his 
tire at the first stop. But if the car 
did not stop twice, Irvin’s story falls 
apart—unless the nail was driven in 
after the shooting. The latter would 
suggest a truly diabolical conspiracy, 
since McCall, who required medical 
attention after the shooting, would 
have required the assistance of ac- 
complices. 

It is not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility that McCall did have one or 
more accomplices. In a county whose 
inhabitants have once before tried to 
lynch Irvin and Shepherd, who drove 
400 Negroes from their homes, who 
burned down Negro property, who 
fired shots into places where Negroes 
congregated, and who roamed the 
highways for days following the 
alleged rape of Norma Padgett, any- 
thing is possible. 

On the other hand, I discovered 
signs of a mood in Lake County alto- 
gether different from the one I found 
last year and in 1949. Whereas on 
previous occasions there seemed to 
be a solid white front against the 
accused Groveland Negroes, this time 
I could classify roughly three schools 


of opinion. One held that, even if 
McCall was lying, the Negroes got 
what was coming. A second had no 
sympathy with the Negroes, but none 
for McCall either. But a third group 
actually seemed to want justice dealt 
out impartially. 

The most vivid illustration is 
offered by the very same Lake County 
press which Justice Jackson indicted 
so roundly last April. Whether or 
not county newspapers took Mr. Jack 
son’s chastisement to heart, or 
whether they are merely rendering 
lip-service until the Groveland affair 
blows over, here is a sample editorial 
comment, taken from the Orlando 
Sentinel: 


“We do not know anything 
about the facts of this much-to-be- 
regretted and horrible drama 
which has shocked us, other than 
the stories which have appeared 
in the news columns. 

“But it is to be sincerely re- 
gretted that we have been denied 
—even temporarily—the privilege 
of learning through orderly court 
procedure the truth or falsity of 
the charges that were about to be 
argued in a court of law.” 


Admittedly, this is not a crusading 
statement, but for the Sentinel— 
which in July 1949 demanded the 
execution of the accused Negroes—it 
is going a long way. 

The State’s Attorney of the Fifth 
Judicial District, Jess Hunter, is even 
more blunt. Although he originally 
prosecuted the accused, he has, since 
the shooting, virtually run out on 
Sheriff McCall and Judge Hall. 

But Circuit Judge Futch’s ruling 
that there will be no grand-jury in- 
vestigation indicates that the domi 
nant forces in Lake County are de 
termined to whitewash McCall, even 
if it means compounding the injus 
tices already committed. Futch con- 
tends that the inquest was “thorough” 
enough. Actually, as I observed with 
my own eyes, it was a farce, for it 
never seriously questioned McCall 
but directed much venom at Irvin. 
If Lake County cannot mete out 
justice, let Washington step in to save 
the name of the U.S.A. 


The New Leader 
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HALLEY: THE PEOPLE ACTED PROMPTLY 


HE KEFAUVER COMMITTEE'S 

hearings into the tie-up between 
crime and politics have paid off! In 
New York City, scene of the hearings’ 
most dramatic moments, the people 
came out on November 6 and deliv- 
ered staggering blows to the Tam- 
many machine which the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee had 
shown to be in racket czar Frank 
Costello’s hip-pocket. 

Rudolph Halley, known in living- 
rooms throughout the land as the 
David who dared stand up to the 
Goliath of politically-protected or- 
ganized crime, ran for New York’s 
second highest post, President of the 
City Council, on a platform which 
emphasized that the main issue was 
gangster control vs. people’s control 
of politics. His victory as candidate 
of the Liberal party and sundry in- 
dependent citizens’ groups has cre- 
ated a considerable stir. What it 
Means in terms of action by the 
people against the insidious and often 
hidden control wielded by the under- 
world is worth looking into. 

One thing is obvious: When the 
people are given the facts, they will 
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act promptly and properly. People 
are disgusted with the moral de- 
generacy of our political life and they 
are determined to assert themselves 
in no uncertain terms. Even ordin- 
arily Democratic New York voters— 
and perhaps that group in particular 
—demonstrated that party regularity 
is a secondary consideration. When 
the moral climate of City Hall 
reached such a malodorous peak that 
reports of graft and indictments be- 
came daily newspaper fare, there was 
no doubt which way the people would 
go. 
At no time did Halley permit the 
issues to be transferred to the realm 
of national or international politics. 
His insistence that a unique oppor- 
tunity existed in this election to fight 
out local issues on the cold facts 
forced his Democratic and Repub- 
lican opponents to hew to the line. 
There is no doubt that the under- 
world opened its coffers wide in its 
effort to defeat the challenge to its 
grip on the city. And yet it failed. 
However, it is too soon to declare 
that the city is rid of the pernicious 
influence of the racketeer. Far from 


Reports from N.Y. and Philadelphia 


Bossism Gets 
Both Barrels 


1 N.Y.Names K efauver Prober 
' President of City Council 


By Albert K. Herling 


Assistant Secretary, Millinery Workers Union, AFL 


it. The first attack on the problem 
has been made, but the heavy work 
still lies ahead. 

Whether or not Halley’s victory 
portends a genuine reform adminis- 
tration along the lines of the La- 
Guardia regime is a moot point. The 
situation is quite different. When 
LaGuardia took office, the country 
was not as violently split on domestic 
and world affairs as it is today. More- 
over, LaGuardia was not out to clean 
up any particular party; he was out 
to clean up the city. Today, the em- 
phasis seems to be on an internal 
purge of the Democratic party, at 
least on a local level, and perhaps, 
if the results are encouraging, on a 
national level as well. 

One thing is certain: The major 
forces backing Halley—the Liberal 
party and Robert Blaikie’s insurgent 
Democrats—are Fair Dealers who are 
concerned with the future of a pro- 
labor and generally liberal national 
administration. And while it was 
possible on the local level to get . 
“clean-government” people to work 
together with the more issue-con- 
scious Liberals and Democrats, the 
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1952 and 1953 elections played a 
large part in the fight against Tam- 
many. 

This does not mean that a moral 
climate was created for ulterior mo- 
tives. On the contrary, the feeling 
was that any progressive national 
regime could have stability and long 
life only on the basis of healthy, 
clean local organizations. Certainly 
one issue of the 1952 campaign will 
be the scandals and corruption of 
which the Truman Administration 
has been accused. Here in predomi- 
nantly Democratic New York, the 
housecleaning has started, and the 
Republicans will clearly be hard put 
to it to make a dent on that issue 
alone. 

Apart from the immediate victory 
of the forces of clean government, 
the Halley and Liberal party successes 
will have an instantaneous effect in 
terms of city-government efficiency. 
Halley is in a position to keep close 
watch on the actions of the Demo- 
cratic regulars. With the people and 
the newspapers looking to him, he 
will undoubtedly—now by genile 
prodding, now by harsh words— 
force the elected officials and city 
workers to perform their jobs effi- 
ciently. 

The moral lift which Halley’s 
triumph has given to the predomin- 
antly honest personnel of the police 
force is apparent when one speaks to 
the corner cop. Its results will be- 
come more obvious as soon as New 
York’s governmental hierarchy and 
its various departments get over their 
initial fright and begin to realize 
that only performance will count. 

Thus, the Halley victory not only 
threatens racketeer control of city 
politics, but promises to bring a 
larger measure of good, efficient gov- 
ernment. The spirit of reform that 
accompanied it does not have the 
same emotional overtones that the 
LaGuardia regime had, primarily be- 
cause the personalities of the two 
men are so very different. LaGuardia 
was the impatient, immediate-action 
man. Halley is the deliberate student 
of city affairs. If Halley’s comet 


continues to rise, if his performance 
in office proves itself, one can be 
sure that a more stable, firmer-rooted 
change will come over the political 
management of New York. And this 
type of reform offers more hope than 
one geared to the flamboyant, theat- 
rical individual. 

1953 will undoubtedly witness an 
election campaign waged over bud- 
getary problems, with wider knowl- 
edge of the real problems of city 
government than in any previous 
campaign this writer can recall. The 
speeches in the recent campaign and 
the serious, direct questions asked by 
audiences show this. 

The Kefauver hearings have not 
only made the country conscious of 
the role of the racketeer in local 
politics, but they have made the aver- 
age citizen more aware of the down- 
to-earth problems a city faces. Boss 
Ed Flynn’s statement, early last sum- 
mer, that the Kefauver Committee 
held a circus in New York and proved 


nothing only serves to demonstrate 


how far behind the times are the old- 
fashioned political hacks of our day. 
Having shown that the top officials 
were subject to great pressure and 
bribery, the Committee laid bare the 
way in which this moral failure seeps 
down to the lower levels. In the New 
York campaign, for instance, Halley 
repeatedly pointed out that the state 
of New York’s tenements was due to 
the failure of political hacks, ap- 
pointed by Costello’s henchmen in 
Tammany Hall, to fulfill their duties. 

In an effort to clean out the cor- 
rupt officials, gangster influence and 
attendant inefficiency, the Kefauver 
Committee did better than it imag- 
ined. Its contribution to a healthier 
moral climate in this country is in- 
calculable. 

Whether the people have the per- 
severance needed for a thorough 
cleansing is another matter. In New 
York, the Liberal party, which has 
emerged as the city’s first party, will 
have to take the lead. The party 
leadership is mindful of both its re- 
sponsibilities and its opportunities, 
and is determined to rise to them. 


2. Philadelphia 


By Walter R. Storey 


PHILADELPHIA 

ITY CONTROLLER Joseph S. Clark 

Jr., Democrat, was elected Mayor 

last week with the largest majority— 

over 122,000—received by any can- 

didate since the Democrats became a 

real threat to GOP control of this 

city in 1935. Clark’s opponent, Rev. 

Daniel A. Poling, obtained the small- 

est vote given a Republican Mayor- 
alty nominee since 1927. 

Richardson Dilworth, new Demo- 
cratic District Attorney, trounced 
his Republican rival, Michael A. 
Foley, in a similar landslide. The 
rest of the Democratic candidates— 
for Sheriff, Recorder of Deeds, 
County Commissioners, court posts, 
Magistrates and Councilmen-at-Large 
—won with four-to-three majorities, 
The Democrats garnered all but one 
of the ten district Council posts. The 
Republicans received two of the seven 
Councilmen-at-Large seats only be- 
cause the new City Charter makes 
that provision for the minority party. 

Philadelphia’s was a_history- 
making, precedent-shattering election. 

It put a Democratic Mayor in City 
Hall for the first time in 67 years. 
And the new 17-man Council will be 
the first in decades to have more than 
three Democrats. 

Tens of thousands of independent 
Republicans helped the Democrats 
“turn the rascals out.” The Repub- 
licans polled only 43 per cent of their 
691,000 registration; the Democratic 
vote was 46 per cent higher than the 
registration of 305,000. That is be- 
cause many small businessmen and 
workers register Republican in case 





WaLtTER R. Storey has served as THE 
New LEaper’s observer of Pennsylva- 
nia politics for a number of years. 
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Ousts GOP Machine, Elects Former ADA Chiefs 


they need a favor, no matter how 
they eventually vote. 

Only 18 of the city’s 52 wards 
went Republican, and these are all 
“river wards” controlled by the old 
GOP machine. Every independent 
ward, even if it is more often Re- 
publican than Democratic, voted for 
the Clark-Dilworth ticket this time. 

Why this upset in the city Lincoln 
Steffens once stigmatized as “corrupt 
and contented”? The past few years 
have featured scandals involving 
city officials, resulting in suicides and 
grand jury investigations. In 1947, 
Mr. Dilworth ran for Mayor and took 
a beating, but dramatically roused 
independent voters to the sordid al- 
liance of police, politicians and 
gangsters. Soon there was a working 
alliance between the Democratic 
party, Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, and the political arms of the 
CIO and AFL. Both of Philadelphia’s 
major newspapers swung behind 
Clark and Dilworth when they ran, 
successfully, for Controller and 
Treasurer in 1949, And one of them, 
the Inquirer, erstwhile “Bible of Re- 
publicanism,” supported the Demo- 
cratic ticket this year. 

When Dr. Poling, with his inter- 
national religious and intercultural 
record, consented to run for Mayor 
on the GOP ticket, it was at first 
feared that he would save the dis- 
credited machine. But the voters evi- 
dently decided that, if elected, Dr. 
Poling would not be able to cope 
with his political bedfellows. 

Moreover, many Protestants, Catho- 
lics and Jews resented not only the 
idea of a clergyman running for of- 
fice, but the sight of a man of God 
allying himself with the political 
heirs of Boise Penrose. “The good 
doctor” wound up the campaign by 
claiming that Philadelphia was be- 
ing slandered. 
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The Jnquirer’s support helped the 
Democrats, but added to the bitter- 
ness of the campaign. Dr. Poling 
went to see the paper’s publisher, 
Walter H. Annenberg, because, as 
he announced, he believed in “death- 
bed repentance.” Thereupon, colum- 


claimed that ADA, of which Clark 
and Dilworth are former City Chair- 
men, favored recognition of Commu- 
nist China—whereupon the Demo- 
crats reminded the voters that Dr. 
Poling had favored handing over the 
atom bomb to Russia in 1945 and 





WINNERS DILWORTH (left) AND CLARK: SOMETHING BETTER IS EXPECTED 


nist John M. Cummings termed Dr. 
Poling “Last Chance Dan from Lone- 
some Gulch.” The /nquirer ran a 
thorough history of Republican mis- 
rule in the city since the Civil War, 
mentioning such ancient scandals as 
the “Hog Combine” and the “Bloody 
Fifth Ward” murders of 1917. 


The Republicans soon attacked 
their former “Bible.” Mike Foley, 
GOP candidate for District Attorney, 
claimed that the Kefauver Committee 
made a deal with publisher Annen- 
berg not to investigate his alleged 
connections with racing newspapers. 
In return, the /nquirer was to sup- 
port Democratic candidates. Senator 
Kefauver denied this assertion. 


Even foreign policy got into the 
municipal campaign. Dr. Poling 


1946. What was more, if “the good 
doctor” had been foolish enough to 
have served on the Philadelphia 
Council for Soviet-American Friend- 
ship, the Democrats argued, how wise 
could he be about his present asso- 
ciations? 

When all the votes were in, the 
Evening Bulletin summed up the 
meaning of the Democratic victory: 


“The people want a change. 
They want a change not so much 
in machine personnel and direc- 
tion as in machine methods. They 
will not be satisfied to have a 
Democratic organization follow 
the pattern of the deposed Repub- 
lican organization; they have a 
right to expect something better. 
It will be up to Mr. Clark, as the 
standard bearer of his party, to see 
that they get it.” 








Dr. Hook concludes his analysis of the curious ‘racist’ theory 


propounded by Edward Crankshaw 


RUSSIA 
MOONSHINE 


By Sidney Hook 


Despite our many competent observers of Soviet affairs, 
certain British writers, not always qualified by dint of 
training or objectivity, have had a persistent and dispro- 
portionate influence in some American circles. Cases in 
point are Isaac Deutscher (see THE New Leaper, September 
24, 1949) and E. H. Carr (THe New Leaver, March 19, 
1951). The current favorite among British “Russian ex- 
perts,” 42-year-old Edward Crankshaw, is not a trained 
academician like Carr or an ideologue of Leninism like 
Deutscher. His interest in the Soviet state dates from 
1941, when he went to Moscow with a British military mis- 
sion. Before joining the army in 1937, Crankshaw was a 
German translator, novelist, and art, music, book and thea- 
ter critic. But since his Russia and the Russians (1946), 
his articles have been featured in influential U.S. newspa- 


Wam PLAUSIBILITY ATTACHES to Crankshaw’s 
conception of Stalin as a sort of a greasy, bungling 
brigand with a Messianic zeal to further the interests of 
holy Russia, depends upon a caricature of alternative 
views. He writes as if there were reputable thinkers in the 
West who hold that Soviet policy is exclusively determined 
either by pure Marxism or by pure Leninist doctrine. He 
pretends to be arguing against those who believe that Stal- 
in is infallible and all-knowing. He does not support his 
caricatures by citation. Judging, however, by the direction 
in which he aims his diatribes, he is really criticizing those 
who—making due allowance for the influence of Russian 
traditions on Lenin’s and Stalin’s thinking and for the 
day-by-day necessities of Realpolitik—nonetheless assert 


(Second of two articles) 


WHAT CRANKSHAW PREDICTED ... 


pers and magazines. The thesis of his current book—that 
Stalin in some way represents Russia and, as such, is only 
slightly interested in world Communism—is not new; read- 
ers will recall Professor Michael Karpovich’s dissection of 
essentially the same theory (THe New Leaver, June 4-11, 
1951). Nevertheless, Crankshaw’s thesis has impressed 
many U.S. policymakers. For this reason, Dr. Sidney Hook, 
chairman of the graduate department of philosophy at New 
York University, has written this intensive analysis of the 
new Crankshaw work (called Russia by Daylight in Britain 
and Cracks in the Kremlin Wall here). The first part of 
Professor Hook’s study appeared in last week’s issue, and 
discussed Crankshaw’s views on the relationships between 
Leninism and Stalinism, on the one hand, and Russian 
history and ihe so-called “Russian character” on the other. 


that Stalin, in virtue of his doctrinal commitments, seeks 
world domination as the only guarantee for the security 
of the slave state he calls socialism. Far from holding that 
Stalin is infallible and omniscient, they believe that only 
his stupidity has until now saved the West, and certainly 
not Western statesmanship at Yalta, Teheran and Pots- 
dam. So far, the source of Stalin’s greatest strength has 
been Western ignorance of Stalin’s program, doctrine 
and strategy, so sedulously cultivated for years by corres- 
pondents like Duranty and Crankshaw—an ignorance 
aggravated by absence of reliable knowledge of internal 
conditions in the Soviet Union. 

Crankshaw is fundamentally convinced that in Stalin 
the West is dealing with another Russian Tsar—a 
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Georgian with a Great Russian mentality—but the evi- 
dence of doctrinal influence is too great to be completely 
denied. He consequently adds other motivations without 
seeking to evaluate their relative strength. The result is 
an eclecticism which enables Crankshaw to pretend that 
he has done justice to all factors, whereas he bases all his 
predictions upon the overriding significance of Russian 
nationalism. Thus he writes of Stalin and the Politburo: 
“They are opportunist statesmen of great ability 
and perfect unscrupulousness, maneuvering for ad- 
vantage in a conscienceless sort of way, improvising 
from day to day and year to year within a general 
historical conception which has about as much rele- 


vance to our daily lives as a belief in Judgment Day.” 

(p. 131; my italics—S.H.) 

But on the very same page Crankshaw writes: 

“They are also engaged, as Stalin sees it, in a ruth- 
less and unremitting struggle with ‘the capitalist en- 
circlement’ which, willy nilly, is committed to the 
struggle to the death with the base and headquarters 
of the world revolution—so long as the revolution is 
still preached.” 

How can such a belief, which according to Crankshaw 
is as irrelevant to practice as Judgment Day, have so 
much psychological and political bearing upon Soviet 
action? The inconsistency here is too crass to be ex- 
plained even by the vagaries of the journalistic mind. 
Crankshaw might reply that it is perfectly possible for a 
human being to entertain mutually inconsistent ideas, 
and Stalin is human. Of course! But Crankshaw is pre- 
sumably discussing which of these two inconsistent mo- 
tivations actually determines Soviet policy. If both oper- 
ate, then almost every page of his book is misleading 
when not downright contradictory. If the Russian nation- 
alist motivation operates, not exclusively but even pre- 
dominantly, it should be possible for Crankshaw to pre- 
dict the general line of Soviet policy on the basis of this 
causal line, subject to variations produced by the in- 
fluence of other factors. 


PREDICTIONS ALWAYS WRONG 


Here, as everywhere else where we claim to be in the 
possession of valid knowledge, prediction is the acid test. 
And in his predictions about Soviet behavior Crankshaw 
has been completely and disastrously wrong before the 
war, during the war, and especially after the war. Were 
Crankshaw’s analysis justified, Stalin should have ac- 
cepted the outstretched hand of the West after the war 
or withdrawn into the immense fastnesses of the Soviet 
Union “as so many Russian rulers had done before him 
after their spectacular excursions into Europe.” This was 
precisely what Crankshaw predicted, and precisely what 
Stalin did not do. No refutation of an historical thesis 
could have been more definitive. But instead of closing 
up shop or attempting to sell another line on the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Crankshaw still insists on peddling the notion 
that Stalin is a vulgar empiricist blundering from case to 
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case, despite the fact that the cumulative evidence of the 
last few years wrings from him the reluctant admission 
that Stalin has often moved by the light of Bolshevik- 


Leninist doctrine. 


CAN’T FORGIVE THOSE WHO WERE RIGHT 


It is the failure of Crankshaw’s predictions to come 
true, the failure of Stalin to act like the Muscovite Tsars 
of the last few centuries, which is the secret of his animus 
against those students of political affairs who, without 
maintaining that Stalin is only a Bolshevik-Leninist, 
recognize that whatever else he may be he is still a 
Bolshevik-Leninist in basic doctrine. Compare the predic- 
tions of those who take Stalin’s doctrinal beliefs seriously 
with Crankshaw’s. They were not surprised by the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact; they were not fooled by the dissolution of 
the Comintern; they did not expect the rebirth of de- 
mocracy in the Soviet Union after the war or the emer- 
gence of the Russian generals as a counterposing force to 
the Kremlin; they did not expect religion to have a new 
lease of life or the dictatorship to be relaxed. They pre- 
dicted that Stalin would resume his ideological and politi- 
cal war against the West, which he had only muted during 
the years when the West rallied to his side and pre- 





- - « WAS JUST WHAT STALIN DIDN’T DO 


vented Hitler from beating him to his knees. Crankshaw 
cannot forgive them because they turned out to be right 
and he wrong. He must pretend to himself and his read- 
ers that those who predicted correctly how Stalin would 
behave therefore think of Stalin either as a God, or as 
an orthodox Marxist, or as a doctrinal monomaniac who 
checks his actions in thé light of a copybook of Leninist 
maxims—a series of shabby and preposterous non- 
sequiturs by a writer who seems constitutionally incap- 
able of drawing one valid inference from another. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








MOONSHINE  coxnmv 

The fundamental error of Crankshaw’s position is to 
assume that, if Stalin still believed in a Moscow-led world 
revolution, he would not have abandoned certain Bolshe- 
vik-Leninist slogans or deviated so outrageously from 
some of its doctrines. But this overlooks the fact that the 
propositions of Bolshevik-Leninism do not constitute a 
logically interrelated whole like a geometrical system, in 
which denial of one theorem entails denial of all the 
others. For example, Stalin abandoned the Leninist theory 
of the withering away of the state precisely because he still 
believes in the Soviet Union as the base of what he calls 
world socialism, and not because he abandoned this be- 
lief. To keep the Soviet Union as a fortress in the hands 
of a monolithic party is essential if Stalin’s socialism is 
to spread. Therefore, the theory of the state must be 
sacrificed to it. Similarly in relation to other doctrines— 
like internationalism, cosmopolitanism, Great-Russianism, 
patriotism, etc. The emphasis they receive is a function of 
the Soviet goal, Russia’s present strength and weakness 
vis-a-vis the West, and the objective possibilities of the 
historical moment. Many factors are involved, but the 
polestar of Soviet policy is ultimate world domination, 
not in the romantic sense in which Hitler conceived it 
(Crankshaw even denies that Hitler sought world dom- 
ination, despite his Mein Kampf), but in the careful, cau- 
tious, wily manner which marks Stalin’s style whether 
he is destroying a faction in the Communist party or a 
foreign regime. To Crankshaw, on the other hand, 
that Stalin has as yet not succeeded in achieving his 
grand design for world revolution with the Kremlin as 
master, is proof that he never had such a plan or aban- 
doned it if he did. 

One does not have to be a Marxist to understand that 
no ideology (not even the Marxist ideology), no over- 
arching plan by itself,.determines strategical policy and 
tactical warfare. Even the Bolshevik-Leninists who deny 


that they have an ideology and insist they have an objec. 
tive science of social development to guide them, recog. 
nize the plurality of factors which necessitate the zig. 
zag approach to their goal. 


THE DIRECT EVIDENCE 


But what, after all, is the evidence that Stalin is still 
a Bolshevik-Leninist at least in that he aims at world to- 
talitarianism under the leadership of the Soviet Union? 
Ultimately, it is the same as for any other general truth. 
There is the direct evidence that Stalin has preached it 
and repeated it and seen to it that it has been taught year 
in and year out, in peace and war. There is the evidence 
that it explains more facets of Soviet foreign policy than 
any other hypothesis. Finally, it is more reliable than any 
other hypothesis in enabling us to predict Stalin’s actions 
and responses in the light of the concrete situational data. 

There are different practical corollaries attached to 
Crankshaw’s hypothesis and to the alternative one out- 
lined above. To accept Crankshaw’s view that Stalin is 
carrying out the policy of eternal Muscovy means that 
we should treat the Soviet Union in the way we treated 
Tsarist Russia, by appeasement and sporadic contain- 
ment—a policy which until now has miserably failed. To 
accept the notion that Stalin is still intent upon destroy- 
ing the free democratic institutions of the world will open 
up a whole variety of new perspectives of opposition to 
avoid the war to which appeasement invariably leads— 
the most important of which is a political offensive with- 
in and without the Soviet Union against Stalinism. The 
content of this political offensive cannot be merely to 
preserve the status quo but to democratize institutions 
in the permanent revolution against poverty, ignorance 
and social injustice. In this struggle, Stalinism is not the 
only enemy but, in the present historical period, the chief 
one. 





STRONG WORDS 
Taft Says McCarthy Has Overstated Case—Newspaper headline. 


Senator Taft, with accustomed vigor, 

Has said (and he’s quick on the verbal trigger) 
That his fellow Senator may perhaps 

(You know how it is with exuberant chaps) 
Have mayhe, it’s possible, just a trace, 

A tiny wee bit, overstated his case. 

And for such an utterance, utterly fearless, 
Completely forthright and well-nigh peerless, 
We cite brother Taft, so boldly adventury, 

For the understatement of half a century. 


NET GAIN 
Ping-Pong Champion of Czechs a Refugee.—Newspaper headline. 


The ping-pong champ has taken flight 
And given up the left for right, 

Fed up, no doubt, and quite unnerved 
At being scolded when he served 

The ping-pong ball instead of state 
(They also serve who stand and wait), 
Or being slapped and left all tinglish 
For putting on a little English. 

But now he’s happy as an elf 

Where he can paddle for himself. 


—Richard Armour 
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HEARD On the LEFT 






RIESEL 


ERHAPS this isn’t exactly the 

moment in civilized history to 
trifle with semantics, and since Daniel 
Bell isn’t about to explain exactly 
where in Toynbee I’d find justifica- 
tion for such rash action, I'll take 
on Zechariah Chafee Jr., even though 
that stacks me up against Harvard 
Law, something a City College kid 
shouldn’t rightfully do. However, 
Junior says in his contribution to a 
volume called Civil Liberties Under 
Attack that American Communists 
are only “problem children.” I mean 
him no disrespect when I suggest he 
come out of the ivy and see some of 
his “problem children” among the 
tough cadre of some 39,000 Commu- 
nist party members still in the ap- 
parat. They’re tying up with the 
mobs, running goon squads in at 
least three big cities right now, cost- 
ing the defense program millions of 
dollars, and depriving some 50,000 
working people of weeks of bread 
and butter... . 

+ + + 

Which leads directly to Bertrand 
Russell, who went right to England 
after his speaking tour here, assailed 
the FBI and reported a reign of 
terror in the U.S.A. This is his privi- 
lege, of course, but doesn’t it stretch 
things just a little to report that “if 
by some misfortune you were to 
quote with approval some remark by 
Jefferson you would probably lose 
your job and perhaps find yourself 
behind bars . . .”? 

We must point out, with consider- 
able distaste, that there are at least 
two Communist-controlled political 
parties—the Progressive party and 
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By Victor Riesel 


Communists Aren't 
‘Kids’ or Martyrs 


the American Labor party—operat- 
ing freely. They ran candidates, as 
nearly as can be checked, in four 
major cities, used radio facilities free 
of charge, obtained full and objective 
treatment in the daily press, and had 
their votes counted and reported. 
+ + + 

A Moscow theater soon will feature 
a Howard Fast play, Thirty Pieces of 
Silver, attacking the FBI... . Want 
to know what happens to successful 
spies? The other day, one of the key 
figures in the Canadian espionage 
ring, Ivan I. Kortor, showed up in 
Singapore as a member of the Soviet 
delegation to the recent trade-promo- 
tion conference. 

It’s not remiss to report at this 
point that the latest accurate count of 
victims of mass executions in Com- 
munist China now reaches 15,672,050, 
exclusive of Tibet, Mongolia and 
Ningsia, from which there is no in- 
formation available to the under- 
ground.... 

+ +¢ + 

And in Budapest the state has 
opened an official stool-pigeon head- 
quarters at 36 Nado-Utca street. 
Premises are open from 7:30 to 8 
p.m. to enable “every conscious work- 
er” to find time to come in and re- 
port “all mistakes, shortcomings and 
observations among his fellow work- 
ers.” Nice civilization! 

+ + + 

The Soviets have warned Ben-Gur- 
ion’s government that Israel is not to 
join the West’s Mediterranean de- 
fense pact. . . . Who told Harry 
Bridges to fly East and meet secretly 
with 15 carefully screened pro-Com- 


munist labor leaders? Who paid all 
those fares? Who paid the Hotel New 
Yorker for the suite and the Hotel 
Piccadilly for the Penthouse press 
room? Did the money come out of 
*Arry’s pockets or did it come out 
of the union’s treasury? And who got 
that pro-Commie broadcaster a job 
out in Hawaii to push the Bridges 
line in the land of leis? And isn’t it 
true that the Commies now feel that 
*Arry is a liability and wouldn’t 
mind turning him into a martyr if he 
goes to jail should his appeal be 
turned down next month? ... 
+ + + 

Bridges’s old pal, Hollywood writer 
Jack Lawson, one of the earliest pro- 
Commie operators in the studios and 
one of the first to meet with ’Arry 
to plot control of America’s 300,000 
entertainment workers, now is lectur- 
ing for the lefties in New York. He’s 
sponsored by something called the 
Writing and Publishing Division, 
New York Council of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. . . . 


e oo. 
Personal Notes: Eddie’ Cheyfitz, 
now getting his law degree in Wash- 
ington, will quit the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Assn., first for a 
short stay as Eric Johnston’s labor 
adviser and later as an independent 
labor-relations man. . . . Walter 
Reuther postponed a much-needed 
gallstone operation to get his work 
done at the CIO convention. . . . 
There is no truth in the rumor that 
Phil Murray approved Ed Lahey’s 
magazine piece which predicted that 
the AFL would absorb the CIO if 
Murray died during his recent criti- 
cal illness. Lahey wrote that on his 
own and it reflected his sincere point 
of view. He did not discuss it with 
Murray, although he and Phil have 
been intimate friends for years. .. . 
Lee Pressman now is trying to lose 
himself in his Westchester com- 
munity. He goes to temple, commutes 
regularly, sits quietly at forums and 
local discussions and apparently is 
developing a new clientele, since his 
one labor union is the Marine 
Engineers Benevolent Assn., CIO... . 











INTERVIEW WITH TITO 


The Yugoslav dictator shows a conference of foreign journalists 


two personalities: a cautious Chief of State and a devout Leninist 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


BELGRADE 
T HERE WAS NO POINT being cur- 
ious about the fine Persian rug 
which covered the White Palace’s re- 
ception chamber: There wasn’t an 
inch free, as well over a hundred 
journalists stood around, closely 
packed, examining the two large 
oaken doors at each end, wondering 
which led to the conference room 
and which to Tito’s private office. 
Then suddenly it happened. 

The doors at my end opened and, 
with a dynamic burst of energy, that 
familiar face, bronzed and handsome 
in a faded way, streaked by. I turned 
quickly and only caught the blur of 
his uniform, the blue tie and red 
lapels, the gold braid and shining 
black boots. It must have been the 
grandest entrance ever. In a melo- 
dramatic split-second, a central aisle 
had been made for him. On the other 
side, I thought I saw a huge Ger- 
man police dog whip through the 
crowd at the Marshal’s feet as he 
broke through. This was in the 
Goeringesque style, but with this 
difference: Josip Broz was not fat 
and soft, but hard and resourceful, 
and every minute of the unprecedent- 
ed three-and-a-half-hour conference 
was to reinforce this impression. 

The first hour was devoted exclu- 
sively to foreign policy: Trieste, 
Western Europe, the United States, 
the Cominform, the Vatican, the 
Mediterranean, etc. This was one 
Tito, not the passionate and enthu- 
siastic dialectician we were to see 
later on matters of internal politics; 
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Melvin J. Lasky, editor of the Berlin monthly, Der Monat, spent two weeks in 
Yugoslavia in connection with the recent Zagreb conference of intellectuals 
for “peace.” As part of a company of foreign correspondents covering the 
meeting, Mr. Lasky traveled extensively in Yugoslavia and participated in a 
special press conference given by Tito. This is the first of three articles by 
Mr. Lasky on his visit. The second article, to appear here next week, will deal 
with the Zagreb meeting itself, while the third will summarize Mr. Lasky’s 
impressions of Yugoslavia under Communist rule. Mr. Lasky was one of the 
founders of the international Congress for Cultural Freedom, and has writ- 
ten many times for THe New Leaper and other journals on international affairs. 





here was a cautious, confident Chief 


_ of State, not at all a Leninist revolu- 


tionary. He surprised us constantly 
by the softness of his formulations, 
his refusal to bite at a leading ques- 
tion or to strike a militant attitude. 

At the very outset, our friend Rich- 
ard Lowenthal (of the London Ob- 
server) raised the question of a two- 
bloc world: Would Yugoslavia try to 
remain outside the “blocs,” like 
India? Tito merely affirmed that it 
would be wrong to speak of a “third 
bloc,” which “would entangle matters 
more than ever.” Nevertheless, since 
all the progressive forces were for 
peace, possibly some differences 
could be resolved and the conflict 
between the two existing blocs 
“softened.” What in the world did he 
mean by that? 

As a matter of hard, brutal fact, 
the Titoists were fighting a bitter 
battle against the Cominform, with 
daily border incidents and hourly 
radio exchanges. But practice, in 
very un-Marxist fashion, was not to 
be coordinated with theory. Tito, 
for reasons of his own, declined to 
draw the consequences. A few mo- 
ments later, I put a question: “Could 


we assume from the leading speech 
at the Zagreb Peace Conference by 
Josef Vidmar that Yugoslavia now 
recognizes the Atlantic Pact to be a 
necessary and legitimate response to 
the menace of Soviet aggression?” 
Tito apparently knew every phrase 
of that speech the week before: 
“That’s not what Vidmar said. He 
said that the Atlantic Pact was ‘the 
logical consequence’ of Soviet policy. 
No other interpretation is possible. 
And that’s what it is, the logical con- 
sequence. That is my opinion, too.” 
Georges Altman, the good editor of 
Franc-Tireur in Paris, managed to 
elicit a short, firm statement on neu- 
tralism in Europe. “The question of 
aggression is indivisible,” said Tito, 
in that nice archaic phrase of the 
Litvinov days. “There can be no neu- 
trality (or neutralism) in Europe. 
. . -” This confirmed the Yugoslav 
break with the pacifist and ultra-left- 
ists registered reluctantly at Zagreb 
the week before. But further than 
that he would not go. He spoke 
mistily of the “unity of the progres- 
sive forces throughout the world,” al- 
though only a few days before he 
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had brusquely spoken of the “so- 
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called progressives” who were blind 
to the real and terrible threat of 
“Soviet imperialism” in Europe. 

It took an American questioner— 
one of a group of fifteen, being 
junketed around the world—to get 
the first real rise out of the Marshal. 
“You Yugoslavs have been getting 
American aid—what is America go- 
ing to get out of it?” Tito’s face was 
still impassive, but his voice was 
firmer: 


“What is America going to get 
out of it? It’s already been get- 
ting. And has been getting for 
years. Yugoslavia has been resist- 
ing Soviet threats, and in so doing 
has been helping America and 
other countries as a bulwark 
against aggression. Remember that 
we had an army before 48. And 
in that army and in our people the 
United States and all of Europe 
have a friend and ally in case of 
any conflict.” 


He went on to say that U. S. mili- 
tary aid would mean no change in 
Yugoslav policy. That policy was 
essentially also a contribution to the 
security and independence of the 
United States. This was no “con- 
cession” to the West, but “a logical 
extension” since the break with the 
Cominform. “There has been and 
will be no concessions. The social 
development of our revolution will 
go forward without political or any 
other kind of compromise. . . .” 

Ever since the break with the Com- 
inform in June 1948—at the Party 
congress a month later, the member- 
ship still cheered both Tito and Stal- 
in!—the Yugoslav Marshal has been 
engaged in an intricate juggling act. 
And it has been complicated by the 
fact that he tries to keep the left 
hand from knowing what the right 
hand is up to. I was frankly surprised 
by his answer to a question I put: 
“Is this independent socialist develop- 
ment in Yugoslavia a unique histori- 
cal phenomenon, or does it offer a 
pattern, set an ‘example’-—even an 
‘inspiration’-—to the peoples in the 
East suffering under Soviet exploita- 
tion and police terror?” Tito replied 
simply that it was unique indeed: 
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“Of course, it has a negative 
effect in the East, but we are inter- 
ested in going our own way. And 
our way is not the way of terror, 
or rule of a few, or bureaucratiza- 
tion, but the path of genuine so- 
cialist democracy. .. .” 

This was a strange bit of “isola- 
tionism” on Tito’s part. Every day, 
the Yugoslav Radio sends subversive 
messages into the Eastern empire (in 
Czech, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Hun- 
garian and Russian), hard-hitting 


broadcasts which pull no ideological 
punches. The border areas crawl with 
effective political intrigue on the part 
of exile committees of dissident Com- 
munists. Still, one could not get an 
“interventionist” statement of policy. 

It was late in the morning when 
the first question on internal politics 
was posed. It was put by one of the 
group of Frenchmen, who through- 
out the days in Zagreb and Belgrade 
had proved themselves (happy renais- 
sance!) to be the most subtle and 
forceful of the Western defenders. 
“Does the Marshal really think that 
the people of Yugoslavia have 
enough liberty? .. . Do they have the 


liberty to criticize? . . . Will they be 
getting more and more political 
rights?” 

This was literally a different Tito 
we were now to listen to. His eyes 
lit up, his hands were eloquent with 
Bolshevik gestures, a note of arro- 
gance came into his voice: 


“I am afraid I do not under- 
stand such questions completely. 
Liberty isn’t something locked in 
a safe to be let out bit by bit!” 





—Photo by UNATIONS 
MARSHAL TITO (right) WITH TRYGVE LIE: 'A UNIQUE HISTORICAL PHENOMENON’ 


(Whom was he telling that?) 
“Freedom is not a formal abstrac- 
tion, but something linked with 
economic progress, rising living 
standards, and increased partici- 
pation of the masses in their social 
and political life. Is not our work- 
ers’ control of factories evidence 
of freedom? This is a form of 
economic democracy which is far 
ahead of most Western countries! 
We are proceeding now with our 
policy of decentralizing to lower 
organs of government and admin- 
istration. . . . This is the essence 
of real democracy, and not formal, 
abstract, paper guarantees whose 
reality is empty stomachs and un- 
employment. . . .” 


This was, of course, old-hat vulgar 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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TITO CONTINUED 


Marxism of two generations ago, but 
was delivered by Tito with not too 
unpleasant didacticism. 


“We are offended by such ques- 
tions! It shows that you are not 
aware of our social process. Go 
about the country! We have not 
and we will not hinder you. Speak 
to the people. You will hear some 
peasants grumbling, some workers 
cursing. . . . There have been 
many hostile reports, some from 
Cominformists in the East, some 
from reactionaries in the West, 
that there is ‘opposition’ to our 
government, that our government 
will be overthrown. Let me make 
you a proposal. Find me such a 
group and you will get a reward. 
And don’t feel uneasy about it, be- 
cause you won’t have to turn them 
over to the authorities—because 
you simply won’t find any! .. .” 


Then, to another questioner: 


“Don’t you comprehend that 
with us the workers are their own 
masters? ... We don’t raise wages 
or give benefits under pressure of 
trade unions, but because this is 
the nature of socialist society. Our 


Yugoslav trade unions are the © 


freest anywhere. The interests of 

the workers and our trade unions 

and our whole society are identi- 
cal. That’s what vou in the West 
don’t understand.” 

Have you heard all this somewhere 
before? Yes, but this time it’s not in 
a Berlin café, or a New York cafe- 
teria, but from an_anti-Stalinist 
Marxist who heads not some con- 
fused revolutionary splinter-group, 
but a fine nation of 16 million people 
who surely deserve something fresher. 

Tito was being closely pressed 
now. There was another question 
from Lowenthal (who, as Paul Ser- 
ing, is author of a standard German 
work on Marxist theory). “Would 
the Marshal tell us something about 
the discussions which led to the cur- 
rent economic policy?” This was 
very tricky. The Government had 
clearly been stumbling over its own 
feet for months. The first policy was 
deflationary; the second was infla- 
tionary; both were withdrawn in 
order to abolish the special coupons 
which had succeeded rationing and 
had become a kind of second cur- 


rency; a final policy was announced 
and then postponed; the day before, 
a gigantic rise in prices had been 
made public (transportation fares up 
by 300 per cent, drug articles by 
600!). 

Here, again, was Tito as the ener- 
getic, devoted dialectician. “The ques- 
tioner,” he began tirelessly, “the 
questioner once again did not see cer- 
tain things clearly!” For the rest, I 
am afraid the listener did not hear 
certain things too clearly. It seems 
that the new economic policy needs 
only a little more “preparation.” 
Real money wages were to remain 
the same, and there would be no in- 
flation because “we know how many 
goods we have available” (which is 
to say, very little). Apparently Yugo- 
slav Marxism is in the process of dis- 
covering the law of “supply and de- 
mand” and the possibility of some- 
thing called the “free market.” 


“Why take the method of argu- 
ing with the peasant?” Tito ex- 
plained. “Why have trouble with 
them in order to get the surrender 
of their products to the State, why 
have to beat them over the head? 
Give them the freedom to dispose 
of their farm produce. Prices are 
beginning to fall already. Our 
money in circulation matches our 
available goods. That is healthy 
and sound. Needless to say, our 
trade unions participated in lively 
discussion, and we received many 
worthwhile proposals. . . .” 


Some American journalist now 
burst in. “Are you then still a Com- 
munist government or are you be- 
coming a Socialist set-up in the 
Western sense?” The smile on the 
Marshal’s lips was very tired. Two 
dozen men in the room could have 
chanted answer in unison: socialism 
as the preliminary stage, communism 
as the higher stage, “to each ac- 
cording to his needs,” dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the withering away of 
the State, ad infinitum. 


“T know that the word ‘Commu- 
nist’ strikes terror in the hearts of 
the West. This is the result of 
Soviet policy, which has compro- 
mised the word. But it remains 
our ideal. Not for any kind of aid 


will we renounce any of our ideas! 

We will continue to build social. 

ism in the best and most humane 

way. We will avoid the mistake 
and evils of the Soviets. We wil 
remain faithful to the doctrines of 

Marxism-Leninism. . . .” 

In other words, the Bolshevik 
ideal, the Soviet end, remained the 
same; the difference was only over 
the means. This merely underlined 
my impression that, despite all the 
emotional pyrotechnics against the 
Stalinist ideology, there had not yet 
been a serious consideration of the 
causes of the “Soviet degeneration.” 

Next, Tito took a few minutes to 
explain “the motives” behind the 
Western criticism of the agrarian sit- 
uation: 

“There are people who are pre 
pared to ‘tolerate’ socialism. There 
are others who exploit each of our 
difficulties to shout that socialism 
is no good. Like the Cominform. 
ists, these people wish for the fail. 
ure of our society and are glad of 
our troubles. But these troubles 
are essentially due to the terrible 
drought we had last year; it wil 
be years before we can make it 
good. Our policy is not like the 
Russian one, a forced collectiviza- 
tion program. Our zadrugas [co- 
operatives] amount to only 20 per 
cent, and they are voluntary. 

“Of course, down in the field 
there are often over-energetic and 
over-ambitious comrades who go 
too far. ... But our country must 
and will be modernized! This is 
never a painless process.” 

It was well past noon. Most of the 
“bourgeois” press visitors had long 
ago stopped taking notes. Many 
writhed uncomfortably in their chairs 
as Tito patiently lectured on. Some 
edged to the door, a few even mam 
aged to escape. Some others of us 
sat fascinated by the spectacle to the 
end. When the end came at one 
o’clock, Tito was still fresh and prob 
ably quite prepared, as in the old 
Bolshevik tradition, to go on for 4 
couple of more hours. He finally 
pushed his chair back against the 
overhanging Gobelin, stood up and 
apologized, not without a slight touch 
of irony: “You must excuse me for 
having tired you so very much!” 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


esa in politics, like opti- 
mism on_ the _ stock-market, 
seems to come in cyclical waves. Any- 
one taking the trouble to examine 
newspapers and magazines just prior 
to the start of the Korean war would 
note an amazing number of compla- 
cent illusions. 

It was sophisticated and fashion- 
able then to pretend that the Iron 
Curtain wasn’t really iron; that there 
was a good deal of freedom from 
Moscow control in the satellite states; 
that Soviet methods of aggression 
would stop short of marching armies 
across frontiers; that miraculous new 
weapons would counteract Soviet pre- 
dominance in conventional arms and 
spare us the necessity of reckoning 
with Germany and Japan in plans 
for the defense of Europe and Asia. 
Trygve Lie was using pressure to get 
Red China admitted to the UN; and 
not a few gullible individuals were 
arguing that, if this were done, we 
should all live happily ever after. 

These unrealistic views, destined to 
be swept into oblivion on June 25, 
1950, are worth recalling. For there 
seems to be a new wave of optimism, 
some of it quite unfounded and some 
of it grossly exaggerated. One of the 
ablest correspondents of a serious 
newspaper recently listed as signs 
that we really have the Kremlin on 
the run such items as the “new heart” 
which Eisenhower has supposedly 
put into the peoples of Europe, the 
signing of the peace treaty with 
Japan, and the alleged “fact” that 
Soviet aggression had made no gains 
during the last year. 

Now this column holds no brief for 
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Undue Optimism 
in 1950 and 1951 


exaggerated pessimism, any more 
than for unwarranted optimism. But 
let us consider soberly how flimsy 
these three items are as a basis for 
believing that the “cold” or “luke- 
warm” war is almost won. 

No doubt General Eisenhower’s 
confident and genial personality has 
been an encouraging factor in the 
European situation. But is it possible 
to regard such an intangible as out- 
weighing the maintenance of strong 
Communist fifth columns in France 
and Italy, the failure of negotiations 
with Germany to advance at more 
than a snail’s pace, the substantial 
lack of the ground forces which must 
be counted on for European defense? 

The treaty with Japan was a step 
in the right direction. But it cannot 
seriously affect the balance of power 
in the Far East until Japan is willing 
and able to throw substantial armed 
forces into the anti-Communist pool 
—and that day seems far distant. 

Nor is it possible to say that Com- 
munism has made no progress dur- 
ing the last year. The best line we 
now hope to get as a cease-fire basis 
in Korea is some two hundred miles 
south of the points near the Yalu 
River which General MacArthur 
reached a year ago. And both the 
loss to the West of Iran’s oil re- 
sources and the diversion of large 
British forces to the defense of the 
Suez Canal are welcome to the Krem- 
lin. 

The current wave of optimism be- 
comes both absird and dangerous 
when it leads to the conclusion that 
America is already so strong that we 
must be very careful in what we do 


and say (and perhaps make some 
concessions), for fear of giving the 
supposedly scared men in the Krem- 
lin the impression that they are being 
pushed around. This is an almost 
ludicrous miscalculation of the pre- 
sent real balance of forces. 
+ + + 

An American with a knowledge of 
Russian brings back an interesting 
story of his acquaintance with a 
Soviet woman who was attached to 
the Red Army in a technical capa- 
city. The acquaintance ripened in a 
place where limited contacts of this 
nature are still possible. 

The Russian woman considered 
the possibilities of “choosing free- 
dom,” but the deterrents were too 
strong. Among these were fear of 
reprisals against her family, lack of 
knowledge of foreign languages, un- 
certainty as to whether she could 
practice her profession abroad. But, 
like many Russians who first saw the 
outer world as a result of the war, 
she was profoundly shocked by the 
contrast between reality and Com- 
munist propaganda and was deeply 
disillusioned. 

Finally, the time came for her to 
return to Russia, The American, who 
had taken a pacifist attitude toward 
the last war, found her last words 
moving and significant. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “there will be 
war between your country and mine. 
In such a war, I shaii have to be with 
the Red Army again, much as I hate 
it. But in that war, my friend, you 
must not be a pacifist.” 

The free nations have many such 
silent friends behind the Soviet cur- 
tain. They constitute perhaps the best 
deterrent to Soviet aggression and 
the surest guarantee of Soviet defeat, 
if the Kremlin does unleash the war 
which this woman feared. There is 
no more challenging task to the free 
world than the enlistment, by all pos- 
sible means, of the sympathy of these 
silent friends in the Soviet Union it- 
self and in the satellite states. We 
should not leave a monopoly on fifth 
columns to Stalin and the Comin- 
form. 















As I POINTED OUT in my recent 
review (THE New LEApDER, October 
22), Requiem for a Nun is made up 
of a play and three prose passages, 
two of them dealing with the past 
of Yoknapatawpha County and the 
third with Jackson, the state capital. 
In both parts of the book, Faulkner 
makes certain alterations in that 
legend of Yoknapatawpha that he has 
been creating over the past twenty- 
five years. The changes are worth 
noting, not only for the sake of keep- 


ing the record straight but also be-* 


cause they help us to understand 
how Faulkner’s imagination works. 


Gowan and Gavin 
In Sanctuary (1931), Faulkner in- 


troduced a young man named Gowan 
Stevens, whose inability to drink like 
a gentleman is the mainspring of 
the book’s action. In Light in Aug- 
ust (1932), he presented a Harvard- 
Heidelberg-educated lawyer named 
Gavin Stevens, who also figured as an 
amateur detective in a short story, 
“Smoke,” published that same year. 
I had always supposed that Faulk- 
ner’s memory, which is quite extraor- 
dinary but by no means infallible, 
had played a trick on him, and that 
he had forgotten all about Gowan 
Stevens when he christened Gavin 
Stevens. But in Requiem for a Nun 
Gavin appears as Gowan’s uncle. The 
question, of course, is this: Did Faulk- 
ner always think of Gowan as Gavin’s 
nephew? Perhaps, but perhaps not. 
For reasons that can be discerned, 
Faulkner wanted to juxtapose two of 
his characters, Temple Drake and 
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Gavin Stevens. As I said in my re- 
view, he felt impelled to do more 
with Temple, and Gavin has become 
one of his favorite characters. This 
being true, he may simply have 
turned an accidental similarity in 
names into an advantage. 


Evolution of Gavin 


In reviewing Knight's Gambit (THE 
New Leaper, December 31, 1949), 
I called attention to several chrono- 
logical inconsistencies in the six 
stories the volume contains, and said: 
“In Faulkner’s mind, I suspect, Gav- 
in was always middle-aged, and that 
is why he has played ducks and 
drakes with chronology.” In Re- 
quiem for a Nun, Gavin is described 
as “about fifty.” 

As I also said in that review, 
Gavin is a character who has de- 
veloped in an astonishing way. After 
making use of him for fifteen years 
or so as an amateur detective, Faulk- 
ner not only gave him a major role 
in Intruder in the Dust (1948), but 
used him as his mouthpiece. 

Stevens’s principal characteristic 
has always been his intense curiosity 
about human motives: It is the trait 
that explains his success as a detec- 
tive, and it is what makes him so 
effective an interpreter in /ntruder 
in the Dust. Since Requiem for a 
Nun is preeminently an inquest into 
the human soul, Stevens was obvious- 
ly the man for it. I must say, how- 
ever, that Gavin’s operations on Tem- 
ple Drake are so rigorous as to seem 
sinister. Hitherto, he has had a genial 
side as well as an austere one, but in 


Some Literary Detective Work 
On Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha Saga 


Requiem he is all austerity, a veri- 
table Torquemada, almost as pre 
sumptuous as the psychiatrist in The 
Cocktail Party. 


Whai About Horace Benbow? 


In Sartoris (1929), earliest of the 
Yoknapatawpha novels, Faulkner in- 
troduced a_ philosophical lawyer, 
Horace Benbow, whose intentions 
were good but whose will was weak. 
Benbow reappeared in Sanctuary as 
a figure of well-intentioned futility. 
I have always felt that there was 
some close relationship between Ben- 
bow and Stevens, and, in the review 
I have mentioned, I referred to the 
resemblances, adding, “But Benbow 
was pretty ineffectual, lacking that 
contact with common reality that is 
Gavin Stevens’s great strength.” 

Although he played an important 
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part in Temple Drake’s original or- 
deal, Benbow is never mentioned in 
Requiem for a Nun. Furthermore, 
we learn with surprise that Gavin 
was present at the trial of Lee Good- 
win, Horace’s client, who was doomed 
to death by Temple’s lie. But there is 
something even more startling. In 
the play, Temple says, “Uncle Gavin 
said . . . how there is a corruption 
even in just looking at evil, even by 
accident; that you can’t haggle, traf- 
fic, with putrefaction—that you can’t, 
you don’t dare.” Now in Sanctuary 
we read, “Dammit, say what you want 
to, but there’s a corruption about 
even looking upon evil, even by ac- 
cident; you cannot haggle, traffic 
with putrefaction.” But it is Horace 
Benbow who says it. 

It now seems more probable than 
ever that Benbow and Stevens had 
a common point of departure in 
Faulkner’s mind—perhaps a real per- 
son, perhaps not. Stevens, however, 
had Benbow’s virtues without his 
faults, and he has continued to grow 
in his creator’s imagination. Now 
it appears that Faulkner, consciously 
or unconsciously, has allowed him 
to absorb the earlier creation. 


Nancy Mannigoe 


The Negro ex-prostitute who kills 
Temple’s baby is called Nancy Man- 
nigoe. Temple recalls that when she 
first came to Jefferson she was kicked 
in the teeth by a banker and deacon, 
a customer of hers from whom she 
was demanding her pay. Now exact- 
ly this situation—banker, deacon and 
all the rest of it—is described in an 
early and famous story called, “That 
Evening Sun,” and the victim in the 
story is also named Nancy. On the 
surface, there would seem to be noth- 
ing strange about this: Faulkner is 
always taking up characters he has 
used before. For example, the play 
also contains an extended allusion 
to a story called “Pantaloon in 
Black.” The great difficulty lies in 
the fact that the action of “That Even- 
ing Sun” can be dated with some 
exactness, by reference to the age of 
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its narrator, Quentin Compson, as 
1899 or 1900—some thirty years be- 
fore the earliest date that can be 
assigned to the action in Requiem for 
a Nun. 


How Old Is Jefferson? 


As everyone knows, Faulkner’s 
Jefferson is closely related to Ox- 
ford, Mississippi, the university town 
in which he has spent most of his 
life. However, in Absalom, Absalom! 
(1936) he said that Jefferson had 
three churches, six stores, a court- 
house, etc. in 1833, two years before 
Oxford was founded. In 1946, on 
the other hand, he wrote a little piece 
about the Compson family for The 
Portable Faulkner, and the account 
he gave here of the founding of Jef- 
ferson was much closer to the his- 
torical facts—and therefore irrecon- 
cilable with the description in Ab- 
salom. 

The picture of the early Jefferson 
that is given us in “The Courthouse” 
and “The Jail,” parts of Requiem for 
a Nun, is compatible with that in 
The Portable Faulkner. Moreover, 
the account in Absalom is specifically 
—though again perhaps unconscious- 
ly—repudiated. For we are once 
more told about the arrival of 
Thomas Sutpen in Jefferson, only 
now what he arrives in is not a 
settled, thriving community but a 
“meagre huddle of crude cabins.” 


The Old Frenchman 


In Sanctuary, the moonshiners 
have their hangout at the Old French- 
man place, and both the place itself 
and the nearby settlement of French- 
man’s Bend figure in many of Faulk- 
ner’s books. But who the Frenchman 
was we were not told, and, in The 
Hamlet, Faulkner even suggested that 
he might not be French at all but 
merely a foreigner. 

In one of the Gavin Stevens stories 
in Knight's Gambit, there is a refer- 
ence to a man named Grenier who 
was one of the three original settlers 
of Yoknapatawpha County. In In- 
truder in the Dust, he has become 


Louis Grenier, “the elegante, the 
dilettante, the Paris-educated archi- 
tect.” And now, in Requiem, Louis 
Grenier is revealed as the Old French- 
man, come from his manor to give 
his support to the building of the 
courthouse. 


Celia’s Diamond 


Intruder in the Dust mentions the 
fact that there is on a window of the 
Jefferson jail a name scratched with 
a diamond. Some reviewer, I recall, 
cited this as an example of the ten- 
acity of Faulkner’s memory, for, he 
pointed out, the scratched name had 
been introduced fourteen years ear- 
lier in a story called “Ambuscade,” 
later incorporated in The Unvan- 
quished. This is quite true, but in 
The Unvanquished the scratched win- 
dow is in the Oxford, not the 
Jefferson, jail. (Oxford in this book, 
as in several others, has a separate 
identity as a university town some 
distance north of Jefferson.) 

The diamond-inscribed name ap- 
pears again in Requiem, this time in 
the Jefferson jail. The name has been 
changed, from Celia Cook to Cecilia 
Farmer, and the date of the inscrip- 
tion has been changed, too. Basically, 
however, the new passage develops 
the theme set forth in Intruder. The 
girl who cut her name, Faulkner 
seems to be saying, was really a 
dreadful person, but those who look 
upon the scratched glass cannot help 
thinking of her as a romantic heroine. 
And they are right. “So vast, so 
limitless in capacity,” he concludes, 
“is man’s imagination to disperse and 
burn away the rubble-dross of fact 
and probability, leaving only truth 
and dream.” 

Often enough, Faulkner’s inconsis- 
tencies are simply inconsistencies, 
lapses that are more or less pardon- 
able. But sometimes they are con- 
scious, and sometimes, even though 
unconscious, they serve a creative 
purpose. By looking at them closely, © 
we can now and then gain insight 
into Faulkner’s ways of creating 
truth and dream. 








A Middle 


Enjoyment of Poetry, with Anthology. 


By Max Eastman. 
Scribners. 329 pp. $4.50. 


SCRIBNERS DESERVES to be congrat- 
ulated for reissuing after many years, 
in a handy one-volume edition, two 
valuable books by Max Eastman. 
These are Enjoyment of Poetry, his 
collection of refreshing essays, and 
Anthology for Enjoyment of Poetry, 
his uneven but mostly delightful se- 
lection of English and American 
poems, with a stress on two virtues: 
a lyrical singing quality and a lucid- 
ity of communication. In a new 
1951 preface, Eastman explains: 


“The anthology was selected in 
a mood of resistance to what I call 
the Cult of Unintelligibility. Max 
Perkins and I even thought of call- 
ing it ‘Anthology of Intelligible 
Poetry.’ So it may be not un- 
reasonable to interpret the demand 
for this combined edition as a sign 
of an approaching change of po- 
etic climate. Perhaps the skies 
are clearing . . . communication is 
fun.” 


These are bravely provocative 
words. They make it inevitable that 
this new edition will be derided, or 
else ignored, in certain quarters. 
Whoever utters these necessary senti- 
ments—and it will be the fate of this 
book, too—gets misrepresented by 
most critics and reviewers. This mis- 
representation takes two forms, of 
which the second is even more an- 
noying than the first. First, any re- 
turn to communication is slandered 
by the would-be avant-garde as an at- 
tack on serious, difficult, or experi- 
mental writing and as a demagogic 
surrender to the easy verse of Edgar 
Guest and the Xmas cards. (On the 
contrary, the movement for return- 
ing to communication respects legiti- 
mate difficulty—as in the last great 
poems of Yeats—and the need for 
serious study by the reader, but re- 
jects the fad of passing off the shal- 
lowness of an unintelligible incom- 
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petence as if it were the profundity 
of legitimate difficulty.) Second, 
and even worse, the communicator 
will be embarrassed by praise from 
precisely the wrong quarters, those of 
Philistia. Philistines will praise him 
because they wrongly think “com- 
munication” means returning to their 
easy predigested pap instead of strug- 
gling to deepen their range of experi- 


ence. 


Result: Intelligibility on a serious 
esthetic level gets simultaneously in- 
sulted by the compliments of Philis- 
tia and complimented by the insults 
of the self-appointed mandarins. To 
forestall such injustice to Max East- 
man, be it noted that he refutes in ad- 
vance the demands of both groups: 


“In making, this anthology I 
have permitted myself one dogma: 
there is not a line here of unintel- 
ligible poetry. There are [legiti- 
mately] obscure poems, and there 
should be. Any poet, wrestling 
honestly to convey a subtle state- 
of-feeling or a felt conception, has 
a right to demand that his poem 
be read, if at all, eight or ten 
times, and with intense and trust- 
ful attention. But if he is to be so 
trusted, he must be trustworthy. 
He must himself distinguish [le- 
gitimate] obscurity from unintel- 
ligibility. . . . The vain attempt to 
sugar-coat poetry for a practical- 
scientific age by giving it the vir- 
tues of a conundrum or a cross- 
word puzzle, I have rigidly ex- 
cluded from my book.” 


Space is not available to discuss 
adequately the insights of Eastman’s 


Ground in Poetry 


a 
Reviewed by Peter Viereck 
Author of “Terror and Decorum,” 
Pulitzer Prize poetry volume 


critical essays. Note especially “Art 
and Biology,” “Art and Propa 
ganda,” “Emotional Realization,” 
and “History of English Poetry.” The 
last-named essay throws new light on 
the dangerous but inevitable modern 
division between science and poetry. 
Too utilitarian a science gives “no 
experience to the imagination”; too 
pure a poetry gives “no knowledge 
about experience.” Hence the im- 
portance of maintaining personal 
lyricism in a mass-man age of mech- 
anization, standardization and gen- 
eralization. “Unique personal feel- 
ings are opposed to science itself. 
They are what refuses to enter a gen- 
eralization. They are what is left 
over when science has done. its 
worst.” 

What exactly are we getting in 
Eastman’s “intelligible anthology” 
that is missing in most contemporary 
anthologies? The great last two 
lines of “Ballad of Hell,” by the al- 
most completely forgotten John 
Davidson, are enough to justify the 
price of this book. So is “Novem- 
ber 2 A.M. Conspiracy” by the un- 
known Sara Bard Field. One could 
cite similar fine poems here by other 
forgotten poets, enough to start half 
a dozen “revivals,” now that it is 
again becoming almost permissible to 
hint that maybe poetry was also writ- 
ten in that forbidden era between 
Donne and Hopkins. First, Tenny- 
son again was graciously made per 
missible—from above—to the band: 
wagon of those who let their taste be 
dictated instead of felt. Second, 
came a grudging reprieve for Milton. 
And then, of all people, Kipling. Who 
will be next? Rumor hath it that the 
bandwagon will again be permitted 


to like Shelley. But the irony this 


reader is most waiting to enjoy is the 
day of an all-out Swinburne revival 
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as the dernier cri of the newest 
“nouveaux New Critics,” after the 
literary revolution of 1912 goes its 
inevitable full circle. 

On the other hand, Eastman in- 
cludes some poems this reader loathes. 
Here are poets that seem to think 
“er” and “e’er” poetic words in- 
stead of plain bad writing (bad 
either as pseudo-archaic poesie or as 
a trick to evade the challenge of 
sansion). Here are Georgian-style 
lyrics that limp rather than lilt, that 
are saccharine rather than sweet. But 
this unevenness is true of any plump 
anthology. In the last analysis, 
Eastman’s instinct for rightness is 
impressively justified (for example) 
by his choice of “Sapphics” as his 
favorite Swinburne poem when there 
were so many crudely lilting and cor- 
ny Swinburne poems to choose 
from. Most of Swinburne is fudge. 
But a great poem, an immortal poem 
is his “Sapphics” (also the sensuous 
texture of his “Nympholept” and the 
spondee rhythms of his “Before the 
Mirror,” to name two exciting poems 
omitted from all existing anthologies, 
including this one). These paren- 
thetic remarks are, of course, made 
in anticipation of the Great Swin- 
burne Revival of 1955, in which year 
it will be owlishly discovered by the 
Glossaries of the New Criticism that 
—well, here he was sporting Ironies 
and Tensions all along, not to men- 
tion Density and even an eighth kind 
of Ambiguity. 

Those of us who sympathize with 
Eastman’s distrust of the modernist 
Pound-Eliot and New Critics schools 
will wish there had in addition been 
a lot more explicit recognition of 
their positive accomplishments. 
Whether their good outweighs their 
harm, the future will judge—al- 
though the present seems to make a 
cult of their poorest qualities and to 
ignore their best qualities. All we 
can do is conscientiously record both 
the harm and the good where we see 
it, letting the chips fly as they will 
and, if necessary, making powerful 
and vindictive enemies simultane- 
eously on both of the extremist sides 
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of the present quarrel in poetry. One 
lasting good achieved by the Eliot- 
Pound-New Critic movement is that 
no serious artist will again dare write 
in the Late Victorian and Georgian 
manner satirized by Pound as: 

“Tell me not in mournful wish- 

wash 

“Life’s a sort of sugared dish- 

wash!” 

Eastman showed his brave opposi- 
tion to thought-control of artists by 
his anti-Communist, anti-Fascist 
book, Artists in Uniform. In a 


subtler way, his present book is also 
a blow against thought-control: in its 
defiance of any literary dictatorship 
by either modernists or Victorians. 
This makes re-issue of the book a 
welcome advance in the right direc- 
tion. “Right direction” means: 
toward understanding, good will, and 
an overdue reconciliation among the 
embittered schools and _ coteries. 
Their differences are less than what 
they have in common all over the 
globe in resisting any party-line for 
poetry. 
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way of life. 


As a carefully selected target of 

Communist propaganda since 
1919, the American Negro has had 
ample opportunity to shift his 
allegiance to Moscow. The record 

proves, however, that in spite of the 
false allurements of Communism to a 
frequently oppressed and exploited people, 
the Negro in the United States has preferred 
to continue his faith in the American 
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political parties get only a page and 
a half. In the excellent economic seg. 
tion, the zaibatsu (the great financial 
combines) receive only incidental 
mention, as does the “Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 


Japan for the Layman 


Japan. 


Reviewed by John M. Maki 
Edited by Hugh Borton. 


Associate Professor of Japanese Government 
and Politics, University of Washington 





Cornell. 311 pp. $4.00. 


PROFESSOR BorToN has succeeded 
in producing a general survey which 
provides the layman with basic in- 
formation necessary to an under- 
standing of Japan’s problems, and 
presents the specialist with a rounded 
picture, putting specialized problems 
in fine perspective. 

The book is—and this is a real 
achievement—a “profile” of Japan. 
Its twenty-three chapters deal, with 
varying degrees of detail, with al- 
most every aspect of Japanese life. 
Although the major concentration is 
on the modern period, pre-modern 
aspects of Japan are also covered, 
particularly in chapters dealing with 
history and the humanities. 

The book actually consists of the 
articles on Japan prepared for the 


1951 Encyclopedia Americana, which " 


would seem to be a fairly unpromis- 
ing beginning. Nevertheless, the vol- 
ume has a surprising cohesiveness 
and unity, even though the writing 
of the twenty-odd contributors is un- 
even. Many chapters, however, have 
a vigor which the reader would not 
expect from encyclopedia articles. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, the 
outstanding section of the book con- 
sists of the seven chapters devoted 
to the economic development of mod- 
ern Japan, the best short survey of 
the problems of the contempor- 
ary Japanese economy available in 
English. These chapters reveal a 
nice blend of detailed factual infor- 
mation and sound interpretation. 
By comparison with this brilliant 
section, the four chapters on gov- 
ernment, politics and foreign rela- 
tions certainly suffer, though nothing 
is fundamentally wrong with them. 
Even taking into account the diffi- 
culties involved in writing for ency- 
clopedias, however, there are some 
rather startling omissions and dis- 
parities in emphasis. For example, 
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the imperial institution does not re- 
ceive even a separate paragraph, 
although it is mentioned on a num- 
ber of occasions. While an entire 
chapter is devoted to the admittedly 
important area of labor relations, 


The nature of this book as a refer. 
ence work would also seem to require 
the inclusion of a subject index, in 
addition to the detailed index of per. 
sons and places that is included. A 
short identification of each contribut- 
or would also have been welcome. 





A Nugget on Our Revolution 


George Washington and American Independence. 


By Curtis P. Nettels. 
Little, Brown, 338 pp. $5.00. 


Curtis P. Netres, Professor of 
American History at Cornell Univer- 
sity, notes in the bibliography of his 
new book that he has mined the 
seven great collections of original 
material on the beginning of the 
American Revolution. The nugget he 
has just published, as George Wash- 
ington and American Independence, 
is in the Bernhard Knollenberg-Van 
Doren tradition of extracting new sig- 
nificance from the Revolutionary 
vein and re-refining accepted facts, It 
is in contrast to Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s more monumental tech- 
nique of omitting nothing that he has 
found in the quarry. 

Professor Nettels explores in detail 
the period that begins with the de- 
cision of George III to seek a show- 
down with the colonists and that 
ended with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In this year and a half, 
George Washington brought the con- 
victions forged by his bitter exper- 
iences with the British military, with 
the British merchants and with the 
British Governors, to the task of unit- 
ing the colonies for independence. 
He describes the development of the 
conciliationist, moderate and mili- 
tant parties in the Continental Con- 
gress and outlines the role of Wash- 
ington in assuming leadership. 

In developing the picture of this 


Reviewed by 
Snowden T. Herrick 


course of events, fresh light is cast 
not only on Washington, but on 
others whose place in history has 
assumed somewhat different propor- 
tions than seemed likely when they 
first came to the fore. A notable ex- 
ample is General Charles Lee, a pro- 
fessional but disaffected regular Brit- 
ish Army officer assigned by Wash- 
ington to give some polish to raw re 
cruits and to make military sense of 
the activities of the Liberty Boys. 
General Lee has come down to us as 
half-traitor and half-incompetent, but 
in these pages covering his first ap- 
pearance on the scene, he was a most 
valuable adjutant to Washington, an 
adjutant whose main fault was exces- 
sive zeal in certain situations. 
Among the analogies that appear to 
exist with the problems of our own 
times, the most striking was the 
dilemma faced by a British Govern- 
ment guided by biased intelligence 
and a mistaken analysis of the temper 
of the colonists. It sought to repair 
the supposed ravages of earlier in 
decision by adopting a firm stand on 
the rights of the mother country 
vis-a-vis the Americans. It was im 
transigent when it should have com: 
promised and sought false comprom- 
ises when it should have been firm. 
For modern instances of this failing, 
see the Israelis and the Iranians. 
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MUSIC 






LIST 


ECORD COLLECTORS, who in re- 
R cent years have become the 
backbone of American musical cul- 
ture, are being deluged with adver- 
tising which is theoretically true but 
practically quite meaningless. This 
is the advertising about the specific 
tonal qualities of recordings which 
supposedly have full-frequency range 
or are wide-range recordings. 

It is, of course, true that full- 
frequency range recordings are cap- 
able of reproducing a wide gamut of 
low and high frequencies and that 
these records, in the process of being 
made in the studio, require far less 
monitoring than the majority of 
other commercially done recordings. 
It is equally true that so-called “na- 
tural balance” recordings aim for an 
equalization of sound at its extreme 
poles that often results in a picture 
more true to natural sound than is 
found on most other discs. This is 
called “high fidelity,” and a more 
abused word would be hard to find. 

In the first place, no mechanical 
recording is capable of even ap- 
proaching similarity to true, live 
sound. The fallacy of the high-fidel- 
ity advertising lies in the fact that 
it stresses the frequency range, which 
is wide but is not all there is to na- 
tural sound. A very important factor 
in the true-to-life picture is that of 
tone volume and its proportionate 
dynamics. 

Everyone knows that, for an ex- 
tremely soft sound to be audible 
above the natural surface noise of the 
record, it has to be increased beyond 
its live propensities. Fortissimo 
sounds must be reduced for micro- 
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By Kurt List 


Problems of 
Record Collecting 


groove reproduction (LP and 45 
rpm), since the groove would be 
deepened disproportionately in too 
vehement a fortissimo, which would 
prevent the needle from tracking pro- 
perly. Thus, by the reduction and 
increasing of sound at its two ex- 
tremes, the dynamic balance is dis- 
torted, while the frequencies are still 
preserved. 

Another important point is the 
source of sound. In a live perform- 
ance of, say, a symphony orchestra, 
the sound comes at the listener from 
multiple sources, each instrument 
representing one specific source, the 
sum of which is assembled in the lis- 
tener’s ear. Recording practice dur- 
ing the past decade has placed the 
microphone at the spot where an 
actual listener would hear the pro- 
gram best. Naturally, the sound thus 
achieved becomes assembled in the 
process of recording, so that what 
the record collector hears is an al- 
ready assembled sound emanating 
from his loudspeaker. In other words, 
the process of assemblage of sound, 
carried out as a creative part of lis- 
tening by the listener himself in a 
live performance, is wholly elimi- 
nated in the mechanical reproduction. 

Nor should one be deceived into 
believing that creative assemblage 
is restored if one or more speakers 
are placed at different positions in 
the room. All that happens is a rush- 
ing of totally assembled sound from 
different sources, which makes it 
necessary for the listener to coordi- 
nate already-assembled sound. 

Further contributing factors to the 
distortion of natural sound are the 


mechanical processes of recording 
and production. Programs destined 
for microgroove reproduction are 
first recorded on tape, then trans- 
ferred from tape to a master record 
which serves as the basis for future 
pressings. A triple process takes 
place: transference from tape to a 
positive master, pressing of a nega- 
tive matrix from the master, and 
final pressing of the positive com- 
mercial record from the matrix or its 
copies. In each of these phases, some 
of the natural sound qualities are 
bound to get lost, with a cumulative 
effect that is quite distorted. 

The recording of tape also poses 
problems. Although tape is found to 
be generally satisfactory, it presents 
several difficulties: (1) It is extreme- 
ly sensitive to temperature changes, 
which make it expand or contract, 
thus impairing pitch and quality of 
tone. (2) The movement of the tape’ 
from a large-diameter reel to a small- 
diameter reel that occurs at the be- 
ginning of a recording is slightly 
different in speed from the movement 
of tape from a small-diameter reel 
to a large-diameter reel that occurs 
at the end of a one-reel recording. 
This tends to produce slight pitch 
deviations. (3) Even with the great- 
est care and precautions, tape pos- 
sesses a natural noise that always 
underlies the recorded music. Occa- 
sionally, bubbles cannot be avoided; 
these result in a certain knocking in 
the recording, and electrical noises 
also creep in at times because of the 
nature of the electronic equipment. 

Because of all this, the recording 
engineer is sometimes forced to in- 
sert filters when transferring the tape 
to the master. These filters cut down 
the defects in those tonal ranges 
where they seem to occur with great- 
est frequency. Needless to say, they 
also threaten tonal balance. 

All this poses enormous challenges 
to the recording industry. In my next 
two columns, I shall endeavor to 
show how these challenges are being 
met and what you, as a record col- 
lector, can do to purchase sound 
that comes closest to reality. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


Ma in a man, instead of 
supplanting the childhood and 
youth that go before it, often seems 
merely superimposed upon the earlier 
phases like a covering shell. Thus, the 
influence of any period of our life, 
mentally or emotionally, may re- 
assert itself. An angry man may act 
like a child; a man in love, like an 
adolescent. 

Some people prefer to flee from 
the responsibilities of maturity and 
linger in the self-centered moods of 
earlier stages. Hence the popularity 


of “escape” entertainment, and the ~ 


fact that most television shows, most 
movies and much of the theater make 
their appeal to the rather less than 
mature mind. 

The adolescent appeal is abundant- 
ly illustrated in two recent openings 
on Broadway, both of which threaten 
to become hits: the play with two 
characters, The Fourposter,* and the 
musical, Top Banana.} Neither calls 
for strenuous exercise of the mind. 
The two-character play teases adoles- 
cent emotions until sentimentality 
drips like molasses from a ladle; the 
crowded musical reaches still farther 
toward the impulses and unorganized 
curiosities of the child. 

The central figure in Jan de Har- 
tog’s play is a fourposter bed. Into 
the bedroom, in 1890, Michael car- 
ries Agnes, his bride. In that bed- 
room, we watch the two at varying 
intervals over thirty-five years, until 
in their declining days they move 





* The Fourposter. By Jan de Hartog. Directed by 
Jose Ferrer. Presented by the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany. At the Barrymore Theater. 

‘op Banana. Book by Hy Kraft. Words and 
music by Johnny Mercer. Directed by Jack Dono- 
hue. Presented by Paula Stone and Mike Sloane. 
At the Winter Garden. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Adolescent Shows 
Are Broadway Hits 


away, for another couple to come in 
and repeat life’s rugged journey. 
Our attention is so completely con- 
centrated on these two people that 
not a peep of the world outside in- 
trudes. We are told (though his im- 
perceptive nature belies it) that 
Michael is an author of best-sellers, 
but that actually makes no difference 
in what we behold. There is no sense 
of background, of concerns that do 
not lie beneath the sheets. This is a 
bedroom in a void. 

And what do we see in the bed- 
room? In Scene One, the bride and 
bridegroom go to bed. She dashes 
offstage to get undressed, but he (re- 
versing the sexes of Strictly Dishon- 
orable) shifts from street clothes to 
nightgown as we watch. And, of 
course, 1890 underwear is a source of 
great laughter to 1951 viewers. With 
all the earmarks of adolescent tease, 
the couple get into bed, and we are 
shown all that can be presented be- 
fore the curtain-drop anticipates the 
censor. 

Scene Two—with equal lack of 
distinction and delicacy, but more 
saccharine sentimentality—shows the 
couple on the brink of its first baby. 
Before Michael rushes off for the 
doctor, in tender, loving concern, he 
pushes the basinet over to the labor- 
ing Agnes. . . . Nothing is left after 
this, of course, but for the couple to 
quarrel. We watch them quarrel in 
1901, in 1908, and in 1913—about 
the children, then about roving emo- 
tions, even to the point of threaten- 
ing divorce. (Still there are only two 
characters, in the bedroom in a 


void. ) 


Finally, in 1925, too old for inten. 
sity, the couple look back through a 
mellow haze on “happy” years. Noth 
ing in the play suggests any mature 
standard by which those years have 
been worthwhile. The mere fact that 
the two have survived together is 
apparently their merit. Despite the 
sturdy efforts of performers Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy, The 
Fourposter, written without beauty 
or universality, is scarcely more than 
an outpouring of sticky sentimental. 
ity. 

The surge and restless sweep of 
Top Banana carry the child in wu 
along. Phil Silvers, its star, is a live 
pan comic, his mobile face a constant 
invitation to laughter. The rest of 
the evening is routine: music, dances, 
story, jokes, action—all old stuff. 
However, the gags and slapstick ac. 
tion are those that have won laughter 
many times, and they win it again. 
Most of them are out of burlesque, 
for a “top banana” is the chief comic 
in a burlesque show; Phil Silvers 
plays one who has risen to the top 
in television but still yearns for the 
good old days. A good deal of the 
material, such as the burlesque of a 
burlesque strip-tease, is less effective 
but more vulgar than the original. 

The current attacks on television 
are repeated in Top Banana, but its 
own material is no better—for im 
stance, the imitations of film and 
radio stars, as though imitating a 
good thing were a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for being good oneself. The 
child-audience applauds the imita 
tion, as a hundred years ago it was 
amazed at a photograph. (Photog: 
raphy, incidentally, is the nearest The 
Fourposter comes to art.) 

The humor in Top Banana is fast 
rather than funny; you are swept 
from gag to slapstick faster than you 
can scurry through the laugh-maz 
at Steeplechase Park. No time to dé 
gest, or even to swallow. Smack on 
the kisser! Laugh, brother! Here's 
the next one! To coax laughs from 
the audience, it’s a wonder the 
writers of Top Banana didn’t have 
someone slip on the peel! 
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Denies ‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ 
Is Anti-Negro Stereotype 

Before I feel roused to sympathy for Frank- 
lin H. Williams’s view on the “misleading propa- 
ganda” of “Amos ’n’ Andy” [THe New Leaper, 
October 15], I would like to know where he 
gets his figures to accuse “most” white people 
of believing in Negro inferiority. I am one of 
many millions who are very tired of being told 
we despise Negroes. I should think Negroes 
would be sick of hearing it. It is dangerous and 
unfair. It succeeds only in arousing resentment. 
We have instances of persecution by stupid 
groups, but they are not due to misunderstand- 
ings brought about by “Amos ’n’ Andy.” 

If people are going to fix impressions of one 
another’s “alleged racial traits” on radio and 
TV productions, then non-Negroes might as 
well give up and confess they are no good. I 
see nothing in Mr. Williams’s listed attributes 
of the Negro “stereotype” that is not present in 
our most popular comedians, who are not try- 
ing to imitate Negroes. 

Amazingly, he regards it as especially unfor- 
tunate that a portrayal of a Negro (which he 
does not consider representative of the people) 
be actually played by a Negre because others 
get the idea that it is a racial portrait. Would 
he think it a good idea if our unpleasant 
“white” characters were played by non-whites? 

I believe Mr. Williams’s main trouble is that 
he feels people go to Negro shows in order to 
sneer at Negroes. I contend this is not at all 
the case. These shows are enjoyable because 
they give lively entertainment featuring the 
famous Negro wit (kindly, quick, wholehearted 
and earthy), which strikes a chord in all of us. 
I contend that it strengthens appreciation of 
Negroes and is a bond between us. 

A man like Mr. Williams should have more 
faith in the inborn dignity, kindliness, intelli- 
gence, talent and ability of his people, which 
are self-evident everywhere. 


Ossining, N. Y. LoutsE CHUBBUCK 


Says Anti-Papism Logically 
Bars Catholics Fighting in Korea 
The reaction to Norbert Muhlen’s article, 
“The Phantom of ‘Popism’” [THe New Leaper, 
September 17], sees the 100-per-cent American 
anti-Papists come forth to give battle at their 
illogical best. The substance of their argument 
logically leads to this: “We want no truck with 
Catholics in our (sic) battle against Stalin, so 
let us demand that all Catholics in Korea come 
home—80,000 Americans, 1,500 Frenchmen, half 
the Canadians, all the Filipinos, all the Bel- 
gians and Luxembourgers, a third of the Aussies 
and New Zealanders, etc., etc. In this way, only 
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THE New Leaper welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


100-per-cent American Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
can die for liberty. Then we shall break off our 
alliances with France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Austria, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Latin America, 
Western Germany, etc., because they are 50 
per cent or more Catholic. Then we shall break 
off diplomatic relations with the Netherlands, 
because its parliament’s largest political party is 
the Catholic People’s party; we shall do the 
same for Canada, because the Premier is a 
Catholic, and ditto for the Republic of Korea, 
because its Premier is Catholic. We shall defi- 
nitely exclude the 100-per-cent Papist state of 
Ireland from future dealings. With this done, 
we can now face the Stalinist empire with the 
knowledge that all our personnel are loyal.” 

The modern anti-Papists still employ the 
anti-Al Smith argument that Catholics believe 
in democracy when in a minority, but in dic- 
tatorship by themselves when a majority. Large- 
ly Catholic parties have been dominant in the 
governments of the Netherlands, Belgium, Italy, 
Austria, France, West Germany, Ireland and 
Quebec for some years now and have shown 
few tendencies to bring the Pope over and es- 
tablish a dictatorship. Ireland and Belgium 
have been democracies from the start under 
the leadership of largely Catholic parties. The 
Dutch Catholic party has been the largest in 
the Dutch legislature for many years now and 
has not voted the others out of existence. De 
Gasperi, Schuman, Bidault, Adenauer and Figl 
have maintained democratic institutions with 
no harm to persons of different faiths. In co- 
lonial Maryland (originally Catholic), religious 
freedom first flourished in America. In Quebec, 
Ireland and in Catholic-dominated Dutch gov- 
ernments, public monies have been spent to 
maintain Protestant schools. There is no ex- 
ample of a largely Protestant country equaling 
this. Indeed, disabilities in Scandinavia for 
Catholics still exist, and Switzerland still has 
laws against Jesuits. 

Therefore, I say this to the Blanshardites: 
Stiff upper lip about us Papists until we all, 
working together, get rid of Stalinism; then do 
with us what you will. 


San Francisco A. T. BouscaREN 


Sees Soviets Holding Back 
Best Weapons for Later Use 


I have been reading your magazine since 
1947. I find your articles to be very accurate. 

It is my belief that the public press of the 
United States has a tendency to underrate the 
strength of Soviet Russia. The Soviets, besides 
being imbued with an ideal, that of improving 
the worker’s lot, have probably a greater indus- 
trial strength than realized. I believe, for in- 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZY” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 

in 5-8844. THe New Leaver 

atrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 








ATTENTION PLEASE! 


John L. Afros, former Director 
of the Rand School, lifelong So- 
cialist, is severely ill and has lost 
the use of his left limbs. Happily 
he is recovering, but he will be 
housebound for a long time. He 
needs work, not merely for in- 
come, which is badly needed, but 
also to give him something to do. 
He is very able at editorial, proof- 
reading and literary work. Please 
contact August Claessens, 7 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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stance, that they are showing their poorer 
weapons in Korea; the best are being saved 
for later use. We must not forget they have 
jet-plane fleets also. The poor appearance of 
their armaments may be misleading. 

I like your articles on the interior parts of 
the United States, such as the South; and on 
conditions in the industrial centers and the mill 
towns. 


Wauwatosa, Wisc. WitiramM R. O&sTERREICH 


Readers Reply to Letter 
Charging Catholic Separatism 

In a letter published in THe New Leaver of 
October 29, Leo L. Rockwell appeals to my 
book, Vessel of Clay, as witness to the fact that 
“a conscientious priest is hampered by the frus- 
trating restraints imposed upon him by his 
church.” 

I cannot recall anything in my book which 
would justify Mr. Rockwell in such an impres- 
sion. Since he quotes neither page nor passage, 
it is impossible to tell what particular words 
of mine he has misunderstood. 

But I should like to make it plain that I do 
not believe that Catholics in the United States 
have resisted absorption or have pursued a 
separatist policy—unless Mr. Rockwell means 
that we have tried to preserve purity of doctrine 
and uncompromising moral principles (the 
latter not always too successfully, perhaps) in 
a culture that is at best indifferentist, and at 
worst agnostic. If that is Mr. Rockwell’s mean- 
ing, then I do, in the name of my fellow- 
Catholics, plead guilty as charged. 

Detroit Rev. Leo J. TRESE 


May I avail myself of a small chunk of space 
—just enough to remark that the letter of Leo 
L. Rockwell seems to be an ill-jointed array of 
emotionalism and rhetoric. 

“One would smile,” writes Mr. Rockwell, “at 
a Baptist War Veterans Organization, a Baptist 
Rural Life Conference or a Baptist parochial- 
school system demanding support from non- 
Baptist citizens.” However, since neither the 
Catholic War Veterans nor the Catholic Rural 
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Life Conference has ever demanded suppor 
from non-Catholic citizens, this analogy seems ty 
be at least two-thirds smog and mist. With re 
gard to the remaining third portion, does Mr, 
Rockwell really think that medical, transport 
tion and textbook allotments for the individual 
child constitutes support of the parochial-school 
system? 

I should like Mr. Rockwell to enumerate 
(bold cuss that I'am!) the “many good works” 
from which Catholics must refrain because of 
the “separatist policies of the Roman hierarchy,” 
Certainly he cannot include community drives, 
blood campaigns, adult education, war relief, 
housing efforts, USO centers, or interracial 
programs. Today’s New York Times (October 
26), for example, reports that three friendship 
food ships will soon arrive in Asia and Europe 
through the joint auspices of the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program, the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, the Church World Service, and 
the Lutheran World Relief. 


New York City Anprew J. O’REILLY 


Holds Mihailovich’s Pan-Serbism 
Drove Yugoslavia to Communism 


I couldn’t agree more with F. A. Voigt 
(“Tito and the West: Who’s Using Whom?” 
Tue New Leaver, October 29] when he says 
that Tito is interested in only one thing: keep- 
ing his Communist regime in power with the 
money of American capitalists. His stubborm 
prosecution of the collectivization drive is re 
garded by everyone in Yugoslavia as proof that 
the collective-farm system is to be maintained 
with American tractors. 

However, Mr. Voigt is in error when he de 
scribes two generals who figured in recent 
Yugoslav history as “Socialists.” General Mirko- 
vich, who took a leading role in the anti-Nazi 
coup d’état of March 27, 1941, was never & 
“Socialist.” General Draja Mihailovich was even 
less of one. An ardent Serbian patriot, Mihailo- 
vich was chiefly interested in restoring pan 
Serbian rule in a country where the Serbs are 
only one national group, with the others—the 
Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians and Montene 
grins, together with the Moslems—constituting 
a majority. Had Mihailovich come out with a 
federal program for Yugoslavia, instead of 
fighting the other national and religious groups, 
he would probably have become the rallying: 
point for an anti-Communist struggle in Yuge 
slavia. So long as he was merely a Serb nation 
alist, he was looked upon with suspicion by 
everyone else. 

The Croatians were not allies of the Germans. 
Published Italian and German documents have 
proved that the majority of the Croatian people 
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opposed the Nazis and Fascists. If they brought 
Tito’s National Liberation Movement to power, 
jt was because they could not rally to the pan- 
Serb, Mihailovich, and not because they were 
proCommunist. Their remarkable resistance to 
Tito’s collectivization policy at the present time 
proves this. Indeed, the Croatian people’s at- 
tachment to the West and to the Roman Catho- 
lic tradition makes them one of the staunchest 
opponents of Communism. 

The only way to fight Communism in Yugo- 
slavia is to recognize the existence of the dif- 
ferent national groups which make it up, and 
to recognize that it was the collapse of the 
narrow, chauvinistic Serbian ruling class, to- 
gether with the blindness of the Croatian ruling 
class, that made the country ripe for Com- 
munist conquest. Yugoslavia’s present structure 
based on six national republics, even though it 
exists only on paper, corresponds to the various 
component groups. It is only on this basis of 
the preservation of national sovereignties in a 
multiform national state that Yugoslavia can be 
liberated from Tito’s rule. 

New York City Bocpan RapItTsa 
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NAMED DESIRE” 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTER 2nd 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & Jasna LOGAN 
Prize Wining "TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 


with MYRON McCORMICK 


YA Majestic Thea., 44th St. W. of Bway 
Evenings 8.30, Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2 
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“MOVIES ARE 
BETTER THAN 
EVER HAS 
COME TRUE! 


... all the essentials of 
superb entertainment— 
thrills, heart-throbs, pathos 
and gripping suspense!” 


—Frank Quinn, Mirror 


WILLIAM WYLER'S euro o SIONEY KINGSLEY'S 
Detective Story 


Paramount Pictures present “DETECTIVE STORY” 
starring KIRK DOUGLAS - ELEANOR PARKER - WILLIAM BENDIX 
also starring CATHY O'DONNELL + Produced and Directed by 
William Wyler - Screenplay by Philip Yordan and Robert Wyler 
Based on the play by SIDNEY KINGSLEY - A Paramount Picture 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 


The Disarmament Plan 


THE CURRENT DEBATE on the Allied program for uni- 
versal disarmament will help the peoples of the world 
clear their thinking on one essential point: just exactly 
who is against peace. There may be technical flaws and 
debatable details in the plan presented to the General 
Assembly by the United States, Britain and France, but, 
on the whole, it represents the most inspired effort yet 
made in the cause of peace. Like the Baruch plan for 
the international control of atomic energy, which the 
General Assembly approved four years ago, it demon- 
strates a noble willingness on the part of great nations 
to lay aside traditional power politics and dubious sov- 
ereignty in the interest of a peaceful international com- 
munity. If adopted, the present Allied program would, 
in effect, put the control of peace—and of the great 
power-source of the future, atomic energy—in the hands 
of the United Nations. The horizons for world govern- 
ment and cooperative world development which this plan 
opens up are limitless. 

In reply to this revolutionary and open-hearted appeal 
for world peace, Criminalissimo Stalin’s delegate, Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky, laughed. While one could hardly expect 
another reaction from the prosecutor of the Moscow 
Trials, it may well be, as Anne O'Hare McCormick noted 
recently in the New York Times, that Vishinsky’s laugh 
will be a landmark in the international civil war between 
freedom and Bolshevik despotism. For such cynical dis- 
regard of humanity’s longing for peace cannot but fail 
to clearly label Vishinsky and his Kremlin masters as the 
sole barrier to understanding among peoples. 

In this connection, President Truman’s speech of 
November 8, in which he explained the disarmament 
plan, struck a real blow. His simple and careful dis- 
tinction between the Communist despots and their en- 
slaved subjects points a path for the future. The Presi- 
dent urged the Stalin regime to make this disarmament 
plan known to the Russian people and declared: 


“The men in the Kremlin are responsible for the 
lives and the future of a great nation—of a great and 
creative people—a people who long for peace, even 
as all people long for peace. The men in the Kremlin 
must know how the people behind the Iron Curtain 
are crushed down by the burden of armaments and 
production for war—how they hope for release and 
for enjoyment of the better things of life.” 


This solemn recognition of the link between Com- 
munist aggression and the suppression of the Russian 
people’s will should be echoed by every medium at our 
command. But we should not allow our disarmament 
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plan to die by veto in the UN and thus remain unknown 
to most of the world. We should demand that this inter. 
national disarmament program be placed before the 
peoples of the world in an international referendum, 
Alternate proposals—like the Stalin “disarmament con- 
ference”—should also be discussed and debated and 
voted on from Saigon to Stalingrad to Sioux City. Truly 
international disarmament, the hope of prophets and 
statesmen for centuries, is important enough to submit 
to the verdict of all humanity. 

If Criminalissimo Stalin and his ghouls refuse to allow 
such a peace referendum in Communist-ruled countries, 
they will be even more clearly branded as the most hor- 
rible war criminals in history. If they attempt to stage 
one of their fraudulent “99 per cent” elections, they will 
face the unwelcome prospect of having to force every 
Russian (and every Chinese, every Pole, etc.) to cast a 
ballot against disarmament. And even if the secret police 
and Communist statisticians manufacture a vote against 
our plan for universal disarmament, the psychological 
effect of the balloting on the Russian and other enslaved 
peoples will be a serious setback to Stalin’s plans. 

“In the lifetime of our own generation,” the President 
said, “we could bring about the greatest period of pro- 
gress for the world in all recorded history.” The great 
challenge to democratic diplomacy is how to bring about 
such a period without the murderous horror of a new 
war. The universal disarmament program shows that our 
diplomats are beginning to meet that challenge. 


Our Maverick Cities 


WE WOULD LIKE to coin a new phrase: As New York 
and Philadelphia go, so goes the nation. Are we sticking 
our necks out? Perhaps. But it’s worth it. The voters of 
those two large cities demonstrated such an overwhelm- 
ing aversion for machine-rule and crime-in-politics that 
we choose to believe they are but the first wave of a 
coming national tide. 

Consider, first, the Philadelphia election. Here a single 
party was entrenched in power for sixty-seven years. Why 
was one-party domination overthrown in 1951, and not 
in 1947, 1943, or some other bygone day? The answer, 
we believe, must be sought in the fact that in the year 
1951 the American people were treated to an eye-opening 
experience in politics such as it has never seen since Tea 
pot Dome—we refer, of course, to the Kefauver revela- 
tions. And, we might add, also to the amorality in and 
near the White House as typified by the RFC and similar 
scandals. True, Philadelphians elected to office the very 
party whose national organization exudes so much poli- 
tical B. O. But the beauty of the paradox is that the 
people are truly nonpartisan—they dislike machines of 
whatever party. 

New York is the next case in point. Here, the Demo- 
crats were licked, but—added twist—the GOP did not 
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win. Rather, a new party, sometimes reterred to by the 
bosses (before their defeat, naturally) as a “splinter” 
party, won its first citywide office. This was the Liberal 
party, whose candidate for President of the City Council 
was the crusading Kefauver prober, Rudolph Halley. By 
no means a proven administrator yet, Halley’s candidacy 
on the Liberal ticket was in some respects perfect, for in 
them both New Yorkers found a youthfulness, an ideal- 
ism, and a zeal for reform altogether lacking in the two 
older parties, As a result, New York went maverick even 
beyond its old LaGuardiaism—the Little Flower, remem- 
ber, was elected every time with a basic Republican vote. 
In Halley’s case, the GOP rejected coalition, and the 
Liberal party’s victory in spite of that may therefore 
represent the beginning of a new reformism that is a 
notch higher in conscious dedication than that of the 
dd—and still cherished—LaGuardia era. 

If a tide is in the making—and our confidence in the 
American people leads us to believe it is—let the yet 
regnant bosses and vicelords run for their arks. 


Communism & Labor: 1 


THE New LEADER commends Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, chairman, and the other members of the Sen- 
at Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Re- 
lations for initiating an investigation of Communist 
domination of labor unions. The membership of the 
subcommittee, which is one of the few strongholds of 
liberal sentiment in the Senate, provides assurance that 
the task will be undertaken with discrimination and in- 
sight. 

Senator Humphrey has indicated that his subcommittee 
will concentrate on finding a legislative approach to Com- 
munist unionism. We have here the strategic point at 
which Communist infiltration can have its most disastrous 
consequences. At a time when we are straining our re- 
sources to meet the threat of Communist imperialism, it 
seems fantastic to allow Communist-controlled unions to 
operate freely in our defense plants. It is clear that the 
Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavit requirement has 
not even begun to deal effectively with this problem. 

Something more than affidavits is required. We are 
confident that the Humphrey subcommittee will come up 
with a legislative program that will deal realistically with 
the problem of Communist-controlled unions in a demo- 
cratic society. 


Communism & Labor: 2 


“LONDON, Nov. 9 (Reuters)—Premier Antonin 
Zapotocky told workers today their health must be sub- 
ordinated to the needs of Czech industry. Damage to an 
individual worker’s health was ‘less harmful to the inter- 
ests of the nation’ than a break in production, Mr. 
Zapotocky said, according to the Prague radio.” 


November 19, 1951 
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“I am convinced from my experiences at the hands of a police state that the Frontier Freedom Station | 
to be established by the Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign are the most practical undertaking yet propose 


‘by Americans to aid those who suffer in the fight for Freedom.” 


—ROBERT VOGE 


MASSACRE of the INNOCENT 


(1951 A.D.) 


Dispatches of the last few weeks summarize the anguish of 
millions of human beings behind the Iron Curtain: 


. A ruthless purge is under way in Hungary where mer- 
chants, small landowners and members of the profes- 
sions are being arrested, imprisoned and deported by 
the thousands. 

. The Rumanian Government is uprooting all residents 
from a 30-mile-wide strip along the Yugoslav border. 
Trains packed with homeless families are being routed 
to slave labor camps. 

3. Tens of thousands of ' tial" | 
liquidated in Poland sad Czocheslovalis. 

4. The Bulgarian Government is rounding up tens of 
thousands of persons charged with collaboration with 
outlawed anti-Communist parties. Many are being sent 
to forced labor in the mines. 


have been 





Were it not for the thousands of men and women, some with 
their families, who press across the Iron Curtain to escape 
Communist proscription, little or nothing would be known of 
these crimes. Some 2,000 persons flee to the West each month. 


Americans hear only of the most dramatic escapes to freedom. 
In the last month, the Czech Freedom Train made its dash across 
the border to the American-occupied town-of Selb in Bavaria, 
where 27 railroaders and passengers sought asylum. Three Polish 
youths and a young girl took off in a stolen training plane from 
a Warsaw airdrome, in the teeth of gunfire from airdrome guards, 
and flew to Sweden. Recently 16 sailors aboard a Polish naval 
mine-sweeper locked up their officers at pistol point and took the 
vessel into the Swedish port of Ystad. A few days ago, six Czech 
uranium miners escaped in their prison uniforms, digging their 
way out from the slave-worked mines at Joachimov. In every 
one of these cases, the Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign 
immediately came to their assistance. 


The more fortunate refugees escaping into Austria and Germany 
are accommodated in camps maintained by the German and 





FRONTIER FREEDOM STATIONS 


PURPOSE—To furnish emergency aid to escapees, with friendly guid- 
ance ic nelp tide them over initial adjustments. 

LOCATIONS—Turkey, Greece, Trieste, Austria, West Germany, Berlin, 
and Sweden, spaced at major ‘influx areas for i incoming refugees. 
NUMBER—Eleven are planned, to be established as speedily as 
funds permit. The refugee grapevine, frontier zone police and clergy 
will assure their fullest utilization. 

ID—Each escapee will receive a small cash grant, a "Freedom 
Package" containing food concentrates, toilet articles, such clothing 
items as underwear and socks. He will also be advised in his own 
language of specific difficulties and individual opportunities ahead 
in terms of legal status, eperation employment and reference 


to friendly groups farther West. Aid will be continued over the first 
Resettlement wi!i be eneneud wherever yor 


several months. 
COST—Creation and maintenance for one year will take $2,000,000. 

This will enable the Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign to care for @ 
20,000 escapees, at an estimated average cost of $100 per person. 








Austrian economies. The conditions in these camps are 
marginal. The less fortunate refugees arriving in the West 
registered as stateless persons and left to hunger. Disillusior 
and psychologically broken, a few drift back. The majority remaim 
in bitterness and despair, their plight a constant challenge to 
good faith of the West. 


This is the problem. The Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign! 
proposes the following plan of action to meet this great crisis? 

1) The nations of the West should join in formal condemnation 
of these crimes against humanity by Communist regimes. 

2) The democratic nations of the world should institute 
productive international resettlement program. 

3) Immediately, a chain of “Frontier Freedom Stations” should 
be established, stretching from Istanbul to Stockholm. Along thé 
outer edge of the free world, these outposts could serve to 
come new escapees and provide them with necessary medical} 
attention, food, clothing and resettlement wherever possible. 

We must reaffirm the bond which unites all men who fight 
Freedom. Let us establish a chain of Frontier Stations along th 
Iron Curtain to welcome and aid those who choose our sid 


IRON CURTAIN REFUGEE CAMPAIG 


of the INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Richard E. Byrd 
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Chairman: CARL SPAATZ 


Executive Director: David Martin 


Treasurer: David F, Seiferheld 
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U. S. Supreme Court 
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LUCIUS D, CLAY, U.S.A. (Ret) 


ELMER DAVIS, Journalist 
JOHN DOS PASSOS, Author 
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GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, Chairman 
IRON CURTAIN REFUGEE CAMPAIGN 

of the International Rescue Commi 

62 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Enclosed is my contribution of $ 


to help establish 
the Frontier Freedom Stations. 
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(Contributi are deductible from taxable income. 
Please make checks payable to Carl Spaats, Chairman) 
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